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HE executive who handles labor relations and 
his advisors are up against a backlog of 
more than 103,000 precedents and prin- 
ciples established since passage of the 
Wagner Act in 1935. 

This amazing total is growing by approximately 60 
a week as laws are passed, boards issue rulings, courts 
hand down opinions in labor cases, arbitrators resolve 
disputes, unions extend organization, government shifts 
policies, wage standards are reshuffled, 

Dilemma of those responsible for employer-em- 
ployee relations has long been that of extracting from 
this mass of developments, past and current, the pre- 
cise details of information having bearing on a par- 
ticular labor problem at hand. It is to end this dilemma 
that The Bureau of National Affairs at Washington 
has issued the new and enlarged Labor Relations Re- 
porter, including the first and only Labor Relations 
Cumulative Digest and Index. 


TORY behind this achievement is both unique 
and dramatic. For 10 years, BNA’s 
staff of information experts, largest in 
the capital, has been watching and re- 
porting all key developments in labor 
relations — provisions of federal and 

state labor laws, decisions of National and State Labor 
Relations Boards, interpretations by the courts, en- 
forcement policies, agency rulings and regulations, 
executive orders. 

Data have been gathered on day-to-day basis from 
central sources, both in and out of Washington. Much 
of this material has been reproduced in full text. 
Other material has been skillfully digested into salient 
facts. All has been organized into bound, semi-annual 
Labor Relations Reference Manuals. 

As this vast storehouse of information grew, so did 
need for a convenient device to unlock it, to draw to- 
gether from one year and another all background facts 
pertinent to each specific subject entering into labor 
relations conduct. More than four years ago, BNA’s 
staff began to prepare and perfect this “master key”. 

In this process, more than 40,000 pieces of cupy 
were examined and classified. Each such operation 
required filing, editing, verification, composition, proof- 
reading, and the addition of last-minute citations. 
Meanwhile, BNA’s special staff of indexers was de- 
vising topic finders, tables, and numbering systems to 
simplify research on the part of the user, 


HE Labor Relations Cumulative Digest and 

Index, issued only a few weeks ago, is 

already in use in management and union 

offices from coast to coast. It contains 

3500 pages and includes Divisions on labor 

organization, collective bargaining, statutes and pro- 

cedure, jurisdiction of boards and courts, unfair prac- 

tices, selection of employee representatives, statutory 

restrictions on unions, economic weapons of labor, 

methods of settling disputes, special classes of em- 

ployees, wages and hours, and special wartime re- 
strictions. 

Yet, monumental as the Cumulative Digest may be, 
it is but one component part of the new and enlarged 
Labor Relations Reporter. For, the purpose of BNA’s 
staff has been to supply a complete “answer library” 


to all basic operating questions in the labor relations 
field. 


THER basic questions are those concerning 

the regulation of wages and hours, overtime, 

child labor, bonuses, premium pay—and those 

contingent upon the awards of arbitrators and 

their interpretation of bargaining agreements. 
So, in these fields also, the new and enlarged Labor 
Relations Reporter furnishes background material in 
bound volumes plus semi-weekly reports that keep the 
file of information always up-to-date. 


While these are essential elements of the story be- 
hind the new and enlarged Labor Relations Reporter, 
they are but a preface to actual experience with the 
product. The story for you is not complete until some- 
one in your organization has seen the Reporter and 
appraised its potential value. May we show it to you? 


REQUEST FOR DEMONSTRATION 


(Be Bure to Attach Your Business Letterhead) 


The Bureau of National Affairs, 
24th and N Streets, N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Having read the story of the new and enlarged 


Labor Relations Reporter, I should now like to see the 
product and appraise ita value to me. I understand 
this involves no obligation on my part. 
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Russia plans to produce 325,000 trac- 
tors before 1950. This will bring the 
total of tractors and agricultural machines 
in the Soviet Union to about 800,000 
compared to 523,000 before the war. Un- 
der the collective system, the Russians 
have a tractor available for every farm. 
Other countries with highly mechanized 
agriculture include the United States with 
one tractor for every five farms, Canada 
with one to eight and prewar Germany 
with one to 125. 
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Britain has built 110,438 houses since 
the end of the war, under the emergency 
housing program that calls for a total of 
491,924 dwellings. The new buildings 
include 40,197 permanent structures and 
70,241 temporary houses. The temporary 
houses are part of a total of 135,000 
being put up for emergency use. These 
include aluminum houses that can be 
erected in as little as 42 minutes. 
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Japanese textile factories will be able 
to absorb less than half of the 890,000 
bales of raw cotton that will be sent to 
Japan from the United States by the end 
of the year. More than 500,000 bales 
have arrived in Japan since June, and less 
than 200,000 bales have been manufac- 
tured into finished cloth. At least 500,- 
000 bales of the total shipments from the 
United States are expected to be unused 
at the end of the year. 
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Air liners flying domestic routes around 
the British Isles are to be powered com- 
pletely with gas-turbine engines. Fifty 
new planes have been ordered from 
British manufacturers for these routes. 
Of the new planes, 25 are powered by 
four gas-turbine engines driving pro- 
pellers, and 25 are powered by two jet 
engines. These planes will replace the 
American and German aircraft now being 


used by the British. 
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The United States is expected to sup- 
ply more than half of the coal allocated 
by the European coal organization for 
January. Of the total of 3,000,000 tons, 
1,800,000 is to come from the United 
States, 600,000 from Germany, 400,000 
from Poland, with the balance from 
Great Britain, South Africa and other 
countries. 
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A plant to manufacture textile machin- 
ery is to be erected in India by a joint 
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Anglo-Indian company. As part of the 
program to expand India’s cotton textile 
industry, the new company will supply 
machinery to replace that being used in 
Indian spinning mills. The majority of 
the $4,500,000 capital of the company 
is being supplied by Indian industrialists, 
although British firms will own a sizable 
share. 
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With the ending of the steel strike, 
economic activity in Canada reached new 
highs in October over the previous month. 
Pig-iron production jumped from 45,078 
to 74,958 tons. The cotton-textile indus- 
try used 14,100,000 pounds of raw cot- 
ton compared to 12,300,000 pounds in 
September. Newsprint production of 376,- 
436 tons was the largest ever recorded. 
Exports of canned salmon were the high- 
est this year, with 85,200,000 pounds 
shipped. 
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Negotiations are in progress, or will be 
started shortly, for the settlement of all 
Lend-Lease accounts except Russia, 
which holds the largest outstanding ac- 
count. Russia received about 22 per cent 
of all Lend-Lease from the United States, 
or material valued at about $11,000,000,- 
000. The Soviet Union is still receiving 
material ordered before V-J Day that now 
is adaptable to U.S. industry, but she 
has not replied to requests for settlement. 
Negotiations are in progress with Norway 
and the Netherlands, while the accounts 
of Chile, Greece, Poland, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia remain open. 
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To assure a catch of 4,000,000,000 
pounds of fish a year, China is receiving 
from UNRRA scores of modern American 
fishing vessels from 60 to 80 feet in 
length equipped with the latest power 
machinery, navigation aids and the west- 
ern-type fishing gear. These will form the 
nucleus of China’s ambitious program for 
deep-sea fishing. In addition, 18,000 
junks will be built or repaired to fish in 
the traditional manner of the Chinese. 
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British manufacturers are turning out 
bicycles at the rate of 150 every minute 
of each working day. During the first 10 
months of 1946, a total of 1,360,000 bi- 
cycles was manufactured, of which 816.- 
000, or 60 per cent, were exported. Ex- 
ports for 1946 will exceed 1,000,000 bi- 
cycles compared to 650,000 sold abroad 
in 1938. The world demand for bicycles 
is estimated at 50,000,000. 








HITCHCOCK’S 
Export Sales Catalogs 


To get your share of Latin American 
business use the methods which 
successful exporters employ 
HITCHCOCK'S EXPORT SALES 
CATALOGS .. . Industrial . . 
Agricultural and Construction edi- 
tions. Foreign buyers have been 
taught by training and experience 
to rely on comprehensive combined 
catalogs for their buying informa- 
tion. These catalogs are issued bi- 
ennially ... thus have a life of at 
least two years. The Spanish vol- 
ume is distributed in Spanish speak- 
ing Latin America, Spain and her 
possessions while the Portuguese is 
distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Por- 
tuguese West and East Africa. 


SUPERVISED DISTRIBUTION 


Distribution of HITCHCOCK’S EX- 
PORT SALES CATALOGS is per- 
sonally supervised by Hitchcock's 
own men who travel in the various 
countries to check every name on 
the circulation lists. This method is 
unique in the field of export publi- 
cations. Write for complete details. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
540 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
¢ Telephone Harrison 6040 

ki Other 

= Hitchcock Publications 

2 WOOD WORKING DIGEST 

RESALE ... MACHINE 
TOOL BLUE BOOK 
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Britain’s Labor Government is discovering that many of its major 
problems are created by the activities of the trade unionists and other 
members of the Labor Party. One problem that has been plaguing the 
Government in recent weeks is the controversial question of the 
“closed shop.” Since the Labor Government is destined now, as a 
consequence of its nationalization program, to become one of Britain’s 
biggest employers, Prime Minister Attlee and the Cabinet face po- 
litically dangerous decisions as to how they will handle their own labor 
relations. You'll get an analysis of Labor’s problem on page 7. 

+ + * 

Trade with Latin America is in a state of suspended animation with 
most of the countries that normally are eager for South and Central 
American business shadow boxing instead of delivering the goods. 
Latin America is in the market for supplies and equipment of all 
kinds, for everyday needs as well as long-planned reconstruction. 

The United States, long a major supplier, is lagging behind in filling 
orders and the Latin Americans naturally are looking elsewhere. None 
of the dozen nations that have sent trade missions to Latin America 
have been able, however, to export goods in sufficient quantities to 
cut in on United States trade to any appreciable extent. What comes 
next? A survey of the problem will be found on page 20. 

~* * * 

World Report readers had advance notice of what is now happen- 
ing in Japan. 

In our November 26 issue, we published a dispatch in which we 
reported that the coal shortage threatened to disrupt Japan’s eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. Press dispatches from Tokyo on December 10 
confirmed our facts by reporting that the Diet had adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for nation-wide efforts to increase coal production on 
which “the nation’s reconstruction and the people’s livelihood are de- 
pendent.” In our December 3 issue, we published an exclusive dis- 
patch reporting the United States would break the deadlock over 
Japanese reparations by having General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur distribute “token reparations” of 20 per cent and that over-all 
reparations would be considerably scaled down. That dispatch like- 
wise has been confirmed during the last few days. 

* + > 

Switzerland has discovered that World War II left Europe a legacy 
of opposing economic views and policies that threaten to divide the 
Continent into competing camps. Old-fashioned democratic political 
and economic views and practices have served the Swiss well during 
the several hundred years of their Republic. Now, there are fears that 
there may be troubled days ahead from the competing nationalistic, 


communistic and socialistic regimes and policies which surround them. 
See page 18. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





For World Report 
Issue of December 24, 1946 
Volume l, No. 32 


A careful look is needed to size up the United Nations’ latest actions. 

solemn agreement, even when unanimous, does not mean a farewell to arms. 

A watered-down motion on the veto does not deny Russia's right to say no. 

Censure of Franco simmers down to a 1946 version of the 1945 blackball. 

The temptation is strong, though, at the windup of the second session of 
U.N.'s General Assembly, to accept the unexpected gift of harmony as equal to deeds, 
to let gratitude for kind words submerge perspective in an ooze of good will. 


































A glance beyond the soaring words on disarmament is required. 

What the words say is that the United Nations, agreeing unanimously on the 
need for the abolition of atom bombs, the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, hereby instruct the Security Council to figure out how to do it. 

When the experts are ready with draft treaties, spelling out regulations 
considered practicable and enforceable, the General Assembly is to meet in ex- 
traordinary session to consider and approve. Then each nation is to ratify. 

What the words do not say is more important than what they do say. Prac- 
tical ways and means of reducing armament and controlling atomic energy have yet 
to be found. Even agreement in theory, let alone practice, is still to be reached. 

Extent and freedom of inspection in atomic controls remain to be negotiated 
and then tested in practice, in Russia as well as in the United States. 

These are some of the problems assumed but not mentioned in the U.N. reso- 
lution. So far in history, these problems never have been successfully solved, 








So the generals and admirals are not yet out of jobs. 

The atom bomb continues to exist. The U.S. Navy still sails the seven seas. 

The Soviet Army, rich in man power, continues to dominate most of Europe. 

This situation is to prevail, it appears, until the experts learn how to 
devise and apply a workable yardstick for armament, and until the nations agree 
to let the U.N., through its armed force, take over the job of maintaining peace. 
You get an idea of the size of this problem in a special analysis on page 26. 








The story of how the U.N. came to consider disarmament is revealing. 

At the start of the Assembly meeting none of the powers expected to debate 
arms reduction. First task, most thought, was to find a way to handle the A-bomb. 
The movement snowballed after Russia persisted in demanding a census of 
Anglo-American troops in friendly countries. Suspicious of Soviet motives, other 
powers broadened the motion. Before they got through with it, they found them- 

selves over their heads in a general resolution as big as all outdoors. 








(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Nobody has yet explained how Russia's original call for a troop census 
would do anything but embarrass the British, eSpecially in the Middle Easte 
U.S. forces abroad total less than 550,000. 
Nineteen thousand U.S. marines in China make up a force probably smaller 
than the number of men the Russians have in Port Arthur alone. 






























Beginnings, not endings, are the U.N. record on other matters. 
The veto stands, despite fiery attacks by small nations, subject to agree- 
ment to use it sparingly. But a similar agreement was reached a year ago. 
Action on Spain asks for a new deal there, but relies on a diplomatic slap 
to accomplish it. For a size-up of what Franco really fears, see page 8. 
Issue of U.S. bases is not touched by setting up a Trusteeship Council. 
Relief, now that UNRRA is to expire, remains to be financed and managed. 
A place to live involves costs yet to be estimated and allocated. 




















Old troubles, too, may return to worry the U.N. 
Greece is asking the Security Council-to investigate her neighbors’ acts. 
Britain threatens to bring Albania before the Council unless she apologizes 
and pays for damage to British destroyers hit by mines in Albanian waters. 

Trouble in the Balkans, as in the Middle East, is not to stay off the U.N. 
agenda. Pressure by Russia and her satellites on Greece, Italy and Iran is to 
be expected. Current setback in Iran is not to deter Russia permanently. 












U.N.'s role as keeper of the peace is made more difficult by the fact that 
peace has not yet been made with the major aggressors in World War II. 

Minor treaties with Germany's former satellites, to be signed in February, 
are only a start. What these treaties mean is told on page 5. 

The big job, peace with Germany, does not come up for discussion by the 
Foreign Ministers Council until March. A treaty may be ready in 1948, with luck. 
This time, it begins to look as though the U.S. and Britain may be ina 
Stronger position to bargain than the Russians. Merger of Anglo-American zones 
in Germany offers economic opportunities the Soviet zone now needs acutely. 

















Gloomy as the prospects for peace in China appear now, there is this im-= 
portant point to keep in mind in evaluating outward appearances..... 

U.S. hope, and policy, to unify China in peace remain steadfast. 

Peacemaking efforts of General Marshall look hopeless, but not to him. 

Nationalist-Communist co-operation remains the goal, if barely in sight. 

Despite evident preparations for intensified war, U.S. is counting on the 
possibility of concessions, modifications in the new constitution to meet 
Communist objection and bring them in. Chiang seems to be playing it that way. 

If that fails, U.S. has an effective persuader left in the $500,000,000 
loan Chiang wants and needs to keep China in working order. 

Chiang may have to clean house to get U.S. financial help. A houseclean- 
ing in the Kuomintang could possibly bring the Communists back to conference 
tables and into a coalition government. A coalition government, representative 
of all China, is what the U.S. wants, regardless of the means used to get it. 

Chiang's expectations that the rich resources of Manchuria would be avail-~ 
able to help him no longer stand up. He is now told officially that Soviet troops 4 
Stripped the area of goods and machines worth $2,000,000,000. See page 43. 
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PEACE TREATIES ALTER PATTERN 
OF EUROPE’S TRADE AND STRATEGY 





Settlements with Germany’s allies 


produce new line-ups in commerce, 
military power and political loyalties 


It is becoming possible, for the 
first time, to see what kind of Europe 
the world will live with in the months 
ahead. 

Peace talks turn now to Germany 
and Austria, but already the Foreign 
Ministers of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia and France have pro- 
duced a new pattern for Europe that fol- 
lows neither Russian nor Western blue- 
prints. New strategic line-ups, new 
loyalties, emerge on the Continent as, 
after six conferences in 16 months, peace 
terms finally are established for five of 
Germany’s former allies—Italy, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 

Key pieces will be fitted into the struc- 
ture when the Big Four meet again in 
Moscow March 10, but it is not too soon 
for a look at how the new Europe differs 
from -the Europe of 1939 and how its 
outlines compare with the war aims of the 
victor nations. 

The new settlement shakes up mili- 

tary and political strategy, scraps conven- 
tional economic ties, removes some causes 
of old wars and creates new disagree- 
ments. Changes in frontiers, reparations 
payments and reductions of armed forces 
all play their part in creating this new set 
of conditions. 
@ Political leadership undergoes the 
biggest alteration of all, a change con- 
firmed by treaties with the five satellite 
nations. 

Italy becomes a third-class nation, 
existing for the time being on Anglo- 
American charity. The war aim of all the 
United Nations—to destroy the position 
occupied in Europe by Benito Musso- 
linis Fascist state—is accomplished. But 
the democratic Italy that emerged from 
the war has lost its place of leadership. 
Nothing remains but a confused, im- 
poverished country groping for a bal- 
ance between the Communist-Socialist 


and Catholic forces that vie for control 
of its Government. 

Yugoslavia, with firm backing from 
Russia, holds the political initiative in 
that part of Europe where Italy, with 
German support, was once predominant. 
Bulgaria, Romania, Albania, Greece, 
Hungary and Austria all feel the force of 
Yugoslav pressure, mirroring policies 
worked out in Moscow. Marshal Tito’s 
country is emerging as the leading small 
nation east of France. 

Finland, long a protege of Great 
Britain and a favorite with U. S. policy- 
makers, now looks to Moscow for guid- 
ance in world affairs. This change brings 
Russian influence intoScandinavia, makes 
it advisable for Sweden to sign a trade 
agreement with Russia, makes even Nor- 
way sensitive to Russian desires. 
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SECRETARY BYRNES 
Helped trace new pattern for Europe 





@ Military and naval strategy are com- 
pletely revised. 

Russia emerges as the only first-class 
military power in Europe. The five satel- 
lite treaties allow armies of 185,000 for 
Italy, 120,000 for Romania, 55,000 for 
Bulgaria, 65,000 for Hungary and 34,000 
for Finland. 

Germany probably will be kept totally 
disarmed and if Austria is allowed an 
army it will be of constabulary size. 
Gone are the Italian armies that saw 
action in Spain, Ethiopia, Albania, Greece 
and Yugoslavia. The Romanian Army that 
helped invade Russia and the Bulgarian 
Army that helped occupy Greece are 
pared down. Except in France, there will 
be no military force of any important 
size between Russia and the English 
Channel. Bombers are forbidden to all 
the former Axis members, but torpedo 
boats are permitted. Yugoslavia may now 
become the No. 2 military force of East- 
ern Europe. 

The Mediterranean and its approaches 
remain under British and American con- 
trol. Italy, allowed two old battleships 
and five cruisers, ceases to be important 
in those waters. France gets a long- 
awaited chance to be a leading naval 
power in the Mediterranean. Greece, 
which takes over the Dodecanese Islands 
from Italy, will resume an important role, 
with British support. 

Trieste, the focus of much bargaining, 
is kept out of Yugoslav hands, and thus 
cannot serve as a naval base for Russia’s 
followers. Concessions by Foreign Minis- 
ter Molotov in the sixteenth month of 
negotiations over Trieste ensure that the 
city will be run by the United Nations, 
through a governor with sufficient police 
powers to maintain order. Allied troops 
will remain until the governor certifies 
that they no longer are needed. 

Thus the Western powers have won 
the chief obiective in their long struggle 
for an acceptable treaty with Italy. Yugo- 
slavia gets a border considerably. farther 
to the west than before the war, but the 
key port of Trieste is kept under interna- 
tional control. 

On the south shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, the former Italian colony of 
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Five Nations Pay Price 
of Axis Membership 


y 


Libya is occupied by the British. The 
fate of Libya and Italian colonies in East 
Africa will be decided later, but for the 
time being the British maintain complete 
security in that part of the communica- 
tions route to the Suez Canal. 

The Baltic Sea becomes, in a naval 
sense, a Russian lake. The treaty with 
Finland and Russian occupation of the 
Baltic states make that a certainty. 

@ Trade relationships of the prewar era 
give way to a new pattern as a result 
of the five peace treaties. 

Reparations Russia and other invaded 
countries have won from Hitler's minor 
partners ensure that the ex-satellites of 
the Axis will do a large share of their 
business with Russia and Russia’s sphere 
for years to come. 

Under the treaties, Finland and Ro- 
mania each must pay Russia $300,000,- 
000; Hungary pays $200,000,000 to 
Russia and $100,000,000 to Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia together; Bul- 
garia pays no reparations to Russia, but 
owes Yugoslavia $25,000,000 and Greece 
$45,000,000; Italy pays $100,000,000 to 
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Russia, $125,000,000 to Yugoslavia, 
$105,000,000 to Greece, $25,000,000 to 
Ethiopia and $5,000,000 to Albania. 

The settlements ensure that the econ- 
omies of the defeated nations will -be 
working for the next few years in large 
part for the benefit of Russia and second- 
arily for Yugoslavia’s. Western nations 
were successful in whittling down Italy's 
reparations bill and in getting for Greece 
a reparations equal to Yugoslavia’s. 

The reparations agreements mean that 
Finland, Hungary, Romania and, to some 
extent, Italy will send raw materials and 
manufactured products to Russia for 
years. This will give Russia a head start 
in replacing Germany as the biggest 
factor in the trade of Eastern Europe. 

The Danube agreement, whereby Rus- 
sia conceded the principle of freedom of 
trade and navigation along that river, 
gives the Western nations a legal basis 
for continuing efforts to get their normal 
share of trade with countries in the Dan- 
ube Valley. This was another major 
point of bargaining where Russia made 
a concession to U.S. Secretary of State 


HUNGARY returns Transylvania to 
Romania, gives Czechoslovakia a bor- 
der on the Danube, limits arms, pays 
$300,000,000 in reparations to Russia, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 


Pa I 


ROMANIA ‘signs away Bucovina and 
Bessarabia to Russia and Southern Do- 
bruja to Bulgaria, pays $300,000.000 
reparaticns to Russia, keeps Army of 
120.000 men. Air Force of 150 planes. 


: # cee 


Mt | BULGARIA pays Yugoslavia 


$25,000,000 and Greece $45,000,000 
reparations, regains Southern Dobruja, 
loses no territory on the south to Greece. 
Bulgaria gets easy peace terms. 


Ih Hh iii 
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ITALY toses Istria to Yugoslavia, 
Trieste to United Nations, border towns 
to France, yields colonies and Dodeca- 
nese Islands, pays $360,000,000 repai- 
ations to Russia and four other nations. 


a eee 
—Copyright, 1946, by World Report 


Byrnes and his British colleagues. The 
value of that concession will be tested 
next year when the Big Four will meet 
with the Danubian states in an attempt 
to work out detailed terms of an interna- 
tional regime for the river's trade and 
shipping. 

@ Territorial changes in the peace 
treaties do little more than confirm war- 
time conquests or, in some cases, to re- 
store lost property. The Yugoslav border 
with Italy is the only significant depar- 
ture. No new states, except the Free 
State of Trieste, have been created this 
time. 

@ The new Europe thus created is one 
where Russia still is dominant, but where 
the U.S. and Britain have held on to im- 
portant stakes at Trieste, on the Danube 
and in the Mediterranean area. 

The bargaining over Germany and 
Austria will reveal whether this balance 
can be maintained. Completion of five 
treaties, to be signed in Paris February 
10, points the way to an eventual set- 
tlement for all of Europe by the hard 
process of peaceful compromise. 
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‘CLOSED-SHOP’ DISPUTE 
STIRS BRITISH CABINET 


Government's growing importance 
as an employer forcing it to take 
a stand on controversial problem 


Reported from 
LONDON 


Great Britain’s Labor Government 
is being pushed to the point where re- 
luctantly it may have to take a stand for 
or against the “closed shop” for British 
workers. 

Although the Government has 
stood aloof from the drive to set up “100 
per cent unionism,” the campaign is be- 
ginning to touch the fringes of the civil 
service and is stirring up British politics. 
Because the Labor Government—through 
its nationalization program—eventually 
will ‘be the biggest single employer. in 
Britain, both management and some 
labor leaders are urging a Cabinet state- 
ment on the issue. 

The question of a worker's right to join 
a union or stay out returned as an issue 
recently over dismissal notices for non- 
union employes in one London hospital. 
Now it develops that 30 local Govern- 
ment units controlled by Laborites are 
making membership in a union a condi- 
tion of employment. 

@ The “closed shop,” as it is known 
traditionally in Great Britain, differs from 
the American-type contract requiring 
that all workers in an industry belong 
to one union holding exclusive bar- 
gaining rights. The British concept gen- 
erally is “100 per cent unionism,” mean- 
ing that all workers belong to some 
union, but not necessarily the same 
one. : 

The American-type of “closed shop” 
came up last summer after the London 
Passenger Transport Board ordered all 
employes in certain classifications to join 
the big Transport Workers Union or 
quit their jobs. With that example to go 
on, the drive for a “closed shop” spread 
into several industries. 

Professional workers raise a new issue, 
however. A London borough govern- 
ment ordered the dismissal of two doc- 
tors, two matrons and 48 nurses on the 
ground that they were not members of 
a trade union. The dismissal notice later 


was withdrawn, but not before a serious 
controversy developed. 

Behind the furore over the doctors 
and nurses is the fact that all British hos- 
pitals are to come under Government 
operation through the new Health Service 
Law. Doctors and nurses complained that 
the “closed shop” policy eventually would 
make them salaried civil servants of the 
Government. 

School teachers may become involved 
in the “closed-shop” question. One local 
government, at Gateshead, has been ac- 
cused of trying to force union member- 
ship on its teachers by demanding that 
all educators say whether they belong 
to a trade union. The National Union 
of Teachers promptly advised its mem- 
bers not to answer. 

Civil service employes also are affected 
by the “closed-shop” agreements being 
required by local governments. 
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BRITISH STUDENT NURSES ATTEND A LECTURE 


Nationalized industries are likely to 

follow in requiring 100 per cent union 
membership of workers unless some 
expression on the issue comes from the 
Government. 
@ The Trades Union Congress actually 
is the central issue in Britain’s current 
stirrings over the “closed shop.” Of the 
United Kingdom’s 20,000,000 workers, 
only 7,000,000 belong to unions affiliated 
with TUC. Opponents of the “closed 
shop” contend that the campaign will 
drive the other 13,000,000 workers into 
the TUC or out of their jobs. 

The Trades Union Congress itself 

officially opposes the American type of 
“closed shop.” It has said that it will not 
advocate industry-wide recognition for 
any one union. TUC unions however, 
have been behind much of the “closed- 
shop” activity. 
@ The Government's attitude, thus far, 
has been to avoid the entire issue. 
Government spokesmen have said they 
oppose writing into nationalization laws 
any provision calling for the recognition 
of a specific union. Attempts by Lieut. 
Col. Frank Byers, a Liberal member of 
Parliament, to set up a parliamentary 
inquiry of the “closed shop” were re- 
jected by Minister of Labor George 
Isaacs. 

The Labor Government does not want 
to appear to be furthering the “closed- 
shop” campaign; at the same time its 
members do not want to risk offending 
union men who support the Government. 
But the spread of the union labor require- 
ment in local governments may soon 
force the Labor Cabinet to declare itself. 


—British Combine 


Would a “closed-shop” policy make them salaried civil servants? 
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BUSINESSMEN QUITTING FRANCO 
AS SPANISH ECONOMY WEAKENS 


Hardships at home threaten position 


of Dictator more than diplomatic 
pressure from the United Nations 


Reported 


from MADRID, 


WASHINGTON and LONDON 


Economic troubles of an explosive 
nature are proving far more dangerous 
to Francisco Franco and his Spanish 
Government than diplomatic scoldings 
from the United Nations. 

Inflation, rising unemployment, 
dwindling trade and lack of long-term 
planning within Spain are seriously dam- 
aging the country’s credit position 
abroad. Franco now is trying to sell gold 
to the U.S. as a stop-gap measure. 

At home, Franco is seeking to 
cover up an inefficient and graft-ridden 
regime by blaming Spain’s troubles on 
Russian propaganda but businessmen 
and bankers are beginning to desert him, 
are seeking other champions. 

Resolutions adopted by the United 
Nations condemning Franco are making 
little impression on his Spanish support- 
ers. (See text, page 44.) They feel that 
Britain and the U.S. are too much con- 
cerned about the dangers of a Commu- 
nist Spain, too much interested in keep- 
ing the Straits of Gibraltar out of Russia’s 
hands, to risk upsetting Franco’s regime 
with no guarantee of what is to follow. 

The recall of ambassadors and minis- 
ters will not affect the U.S., which for 
a year has left its embassy in charge of 
a first secretary. Britain’s Labor Govern- 
ment is to recall Sir Victor Mallet, its 
ambassador to Madrid. But diplomats 
qualified to handle the relations of the 
two powers with Spain are still there. 

What really worries Spanish business 
about the U.N. Assembly meeting in 
New York is the possibility of independ- 
ent action by nations and groups dissatis- 
fied with measures taken by the U.N. 
Franco is particularly interested in the 
threat of Léon Jouhaux, French labor 
leader, to call for a boycott of Spain by 
organized labor throughout the world. 
This would hit Franco’s weakest point— 
Spanish economy. 

qj] Spain’s economy is a victim of the 
government's lack of long-term planning 
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throughout the war years when appease- 
ment by the United Nations and favors 
from the Axis might have helped the 
state recover from a long civil war. In- 
stead, profits went to the privileged. 

Short-term profits, which Franco made 
available to wealthy supporters after his 
victory in the civil war, are drying up. 

Now money is tight. There is a boom 
ou the stock exchanges in Spain, where 
the wealthy are trying to hedge against 
devaluation of the peseta, but little else 
is booming. Business failures are increas- 
ing in number. 

Official graft is siphoning off a con- 
siderable part of the profits on domestic 





GIBRALTAR AND ITS STRAITS 


and export business. Franco personally is 
considered honest in money matters, but 
the regime under him is riddled with 
racketeering. Shopkeepers no longer can 
afford graft necessary to get goods to sell 
and are closing their doors. 

The Falange, Spain’s Fascist move- 
ment, has complete control of the distri- 
bution of foods, raw materials and fin- 
ished goods within the country through 
its syndicates, similar to the Italian Fas- 
cist corporations. Businessmen pay trib- 
ute to Falangists at every turn unless they 
can get the protection of Army officers 
or bankers close to Franco. The black 
market thrives on official graft. 

Prices soaring to new highs this win- 
ter are blasting the hopes that the regime 
had placed in a big harvest, scorched by 
drought. Spanish fields, which ate up 
1,000,000 tons of superphosphate an- 
nually before the war, now are getting 
none. Little nitrate fertilizer is being im- 
ported. Lands are starving and farm pro- 
duction is failing. 


—U. 8S. Coast Guard 


Is the Franco regime as firm as the Rock of Gibraltar? 














Adequate rations exist only on paper. 
Housewives seldom see rations announced 
regularly in the controlled press. Even 
olive oil, the basis of Spanish cooking, 
is so short that none is available at the 
official prices, and little can be found 
even at the black market price of $9 a 
quart. | 

Wages remain low, barely 40 per cent 
above 1936 standards, while the cost of 
living has risen to 650 per cent of 1936 
levels. A strong Army, absorbing more 
than half the state budget, and a police 
force trained in Nazi methods keep the 
underground opposition low. But the 
bombing by night of Falangist offices 
and of stores stocked with high-priced 
foodstuffs is increasing. 

Anarchism is profiting from Franco's 
failure to- improve living conditions 
among the masses. This movement, 
weeded out of Russia by the Com- 
munists, took root in Spain in the last 
century. Its lack of headquarters, national 
leaders and central organization make it 
a will-o-the-wisp movement that the 
police find hard to smash. 

Communism, highly centralized, still 
is weak, although Franco calls all his 
opponents “Communist.” Anarchists and 
the Democratic Alliance of National Re- 
sistance, a Socialist and labor under- 
ground with which Anarchists are co- 
operating, are not strong enough to 
worry Franco as much as the opposition 
of businessmen. 

@ Dollar poverty is what is turning 
financial and banking interest away from 
Franco. Textile mills in Barcelona are 
closing down because Spain does not 
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FARMING IN SPAIN 
Drought and overworked lands blasted hopes for a big winter harvest 


have the dollars to pay for 20,000 bales 
of U.S. cotton, waiting in warehouses of 
Barcelona's free port. Even the $12,- 
000,000 that Spain must spend annually 
for motor oils is coming hard. 

Spain’s telephone bill is cutting heavily 
into the dollars she is earning. Spanish 
exports to the U.S. averaged $4,400,000 
per month during the first nine months 
of this year, but had dwindled to $3,- 
793,089 by September. A considerable 
part of these dollars go to the Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for payments on the $83,000,000 
deal by which Franco purchased the 
Spanish telephone system. Payments to 
I. T. & T. vary with the volume of exports 
from Spain in U. S. dollars. 

Inability to deliver the goods is dam- 
aging Spain’s trade with the U.S. more 
than diplomatic and political difficulties. 
The State Department, which still keeps 
Spain on a list of “unfriendly nations” 
with Bulgaria, Romania and Hungary, re- 
cently approved the exchange of 5,000 
tons of Spanish olive oil for U. S. soybean 
oil, which would have given Spain $4,- 
200,000 in the U.S. Spain got the soy- 
bean oil but has delivered only 3,000 
tons of olive oil. As a result, the U.S. 
Government is blocking another deal for 
20,000 tons of olive oil. 

Window shopping is about all the 
Spaniards can do after paying dollars for 
essentials. Spain needs more cotton from 
the U.S., Mexico and Brazil, more pe- 
troleum products from Venezuela and 
more nitrate from Chile than she now can 
buy. Credit is lacking for capital goods 
to replace worn-out equipment. Sweden 


—Black Star 








and Switzerland, both able to meet some 
Spanish orders for dynamos and other 
machinery, are reducing purchases in 
Spain due to inflated prices, so Spain’s 
credit is low. 

qj] Emergency measures to get more dol- 
lars now are being tried by the Franco 
Government. Efforts to float a $70,000.- 
000 credit in the U. S. have failed. To get 
dollars, Spain now looks to these sources: 

Gold for sale out of Spain’s reserves 
of $110,504,000 may get Franco some 
credits in the U.S., but so far the U. S. 
Treasury has declined to buy. Spain still 
has to satisfy the U.S. on the disposition 
of Nazi assets hidden there. Negotiations 
in Washington have not been concluded. 

Argentina recently succeeded in “un- 
freezing’ more than $700,000,000 in gold 
in New York. Part of the recent deal that 
Franco made with Brig. Gen. Juan D. 
Perén, President of Argentina, involved a 
25-year loan of $100,000,000, the largest 
in Argentina's financial history. Much of 
this is to go to refund Spain’s outstanding 
debts to the Argentine, but Madrid might 
get some dollars for U.S. purchases out 
of remaining credits scheduled to be 
spent in Argentina. 

British pounds might get Franco over 
the present crisis if, as the terms of the 
U.S. loan to Britain provide, pounds 
can be exchanged for dollars by next 
July. British financial interests in Spain 
are large; British purchases of Spanish 
fruits and other items continue. Spain, 
with more pounds than she wants to 
spend in the sterling area, is borrowing 
more pounds from Portugal in the hope 
of early conversion to dollars. But if 
Britain gets another year of grace to con- 
vert, Spain’s dollar position will be dark. 

Devaluation of the peseta, already 

begun with a “tourist peseta” exchanged 
at 16.425 instead of the official 11.22 
pesetas to the dollar, is sought by ex- 
porters competing on the world market. 
Wine and brandy producers of Jerez de 
la Frontera recently asked Franco to 
bring the peseta down closer to the rate 
of 30 to the dollar, at which it is selling 
on the free markets in Tangier and Lis- 
bon. Franco’s refusal made him more 
enemies. 
@ The danger to Franco lies in the cur- 
rent drift of businessmen and bankers 
away from him. It may turn into a rush, 
leaving him without support. 

A substitute for Franco who could 
unite big business has still to emerge. 
Juan March, reputed to be the wealthiest 
man in Spain, is urging the return of 
Don Juan, heir to the throne of Alfonso 
XIII. José Maria Gil Robles, Catholic 
leader now in Portugal, is getting some 
support from clerical leaders and their 
banker allies as the leader of a restricted 
republic. Other bankers look to the Army 
to provide another dictator. But in free 
election, the Spanish voters would be 
likely to reject all these candidates as 
former supporters of Franco. 
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SKYSCRAPER FOR U.N. 
IS LONG-TIME PROJECT 


World organization is likely to use 
present quarters for several years 
until permanent home can be erected 


It is more by accident than de- 
sign that the United Nations intends to 
settle in a skyscraper home in New York. 
This is the result of a conflict of prefer- 
ences and pressures that yielded to un- 
expected leadership. 

The difficult experience of finding 
a permanent site for the U.N. now is 
to be studied in meeting new problems 
of architecture and construction costs. 
Those familiar with the full task recog- 
nize its complexity and, even with the 
benefit of better planning, they measure 
its completion in terms of many years. 

The job ahead will take into account 
these points: 
qj The selected site is a six-block tract 
along the East River in midtown New 
York, running from 42nd to 48th streets. 
It is to be purchased and given to the 
U.N. by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., at a 
cost of $8,500,000. A supplementary 
donation of land valued at $2,000,000 is 
to come from the City of New York. 
Eighteen acres are involved, compared 
with 12 acres in Rockefeller Center just 
west of Fifth Avenue, where building 
operations required more than three years. 

The area chosen once had been con- 
sidered tentatively by private building 
interests in a project to erect two 57-story 
skyscrapers, an air-lines terminal, a con- 
vention hall, an opera house and a series 
of apartments. It combines the advan- 
tages of extraordinary convenience and 
virtually every communications facility, 
but eventual office and residential re- 
quirements of the U.N. may alter the 
whole eastern face of midtown New York. 
@ The big powers are agreeable, in 
varying degrees of enthusiasm, to seeing 
the U. N. headquarters situated in New 
York. 

Russia is perhaps the most enthusiastic 
of the overseas nations. To the Russians, 
New York is both a symbol of economic 
power and the home of their organized 
supporters, the Communist Party. It of- 
fers a maximum opportunity to learn at 
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first hand of the operations of capitalism 
and to exploit political views. 

Britain favors’ the convenience of the 
Eastern Seaboard. She regards that con- 
venience as decisive, although her first 
choice would be a suburban community. 
A leading British diplomat, Philip Noel- 





REVISED U. N. EMBLEM 
The shift was in its design alone 


Baker, repeatedly told his colleagues pri- 
vately that the future of the United 
Nations lay with men over 50 and their 
health would best be served by comfort- 
able travel. 

France feels some disappointment. Es- 
tablishment of headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco might have inspired a large branch 
of the U.N. to be set up in Europe as 
France wished. 

China regrets that San Francisco lost 
out, but appears reconciled. 

@ The smaller powers have different 
preferences and have difficulty in rallying 
to a single choice. 

The Latin-American nations, 20 strong, 
now largely endorse New York. The cul- 
tural and entertainment facilities weigh 
heavily. 

Bitterest feelings lie with the Arab 
states, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanen, 
Iraq and Egypt. Their Moslem friends 
in India and Iran agree that New York 


—__ 


is a frequent scene of demonstrations by 
minority groups on such issues as Pal- 
estine. Australia persists in her preference 
for San Francisco. 

In general, however, there exists 
among the smaller states an underlying 
desire to be near Washington and thus to 
economize on the size of the missions 
required for representation at the U.N. 
q Real responsibility for the future 
home of the U.N. is bound up with the 
policy of the United States. Intensive 
maneuvering over a site demonstrated 
that. ' 

After a year of deliberate neutrality, 
the United States came under extreme 
pressure to express formally a choice 
among competing American communities. 

A campaign by San Francisco involved 
the availability of the Presidio, and the 
United States in successive public an- 
nouncements offered to remove the mil- 
itary establishment and to make over the 
area as a gift. President Truman refrained 
from going further officially but dis- 
cussed the advantages of San Francisco 
with friends in a sympathetic vein. 

Warren R. Austin, chief U.S. dele- 

gate, was soon confronted with a threat 
by Russia to boycott San Francisco if 
the U.N. headquarters went there. In 
this situation, Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes, who was making progress 
with Russia over European treaties, re- 
called to Austin that Britain as well as 
Russia favored the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Austin consulted President Truman and 
the U.S. came out for a site on the East 
Coast. But a specific location was not 
then proposed. Philadelphia had sup- 
porters and San Francisco had not re- 
tired. 
@ The Rockefeller offer, which Austin 
made an official proposal by the U.S., 
started a rush for a decision. In the end, 
the idea of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
translated into action the hopes of locat- 
ing the U.N. in New York that were 
held by an influential group among 
whom are Rockefeller’s five sons and 
Mayor William O’Dwyer, Robert Moses, 
Wallace K. Harrison, Bernard M. Baruch 
and Arthur Hays Sulzberger. 

As matters stand, the U. N. Assembly 
and Security Council are likely to con- 
tinue to maintain temporary headquarters 
on nearby Long Island while the selected 
site is being cleared in midtown New 
York for early construction. 

Estimates of building costs now are 
only guesswork, but it is suggested that 
they might reach as much as $100,000,- 
000. Both the U. S. and Russia are com- 
mitted to eeonomical operation of the 
U. N., and their concern over keeping its 
budgets down is certain to be felt. 
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U.N. SHAPES UP PROCEDURE 
FOR CARE OF EUROPE’S REFUGEES 


International body, which must be 
approved by 15 nations, plans to 
resettle 12,500 homeless in 1947 


A method of finding homes and 
a measure of comfort for the more than 
1,000,000 war refugees still harbored in 
the displaced persons camps of Europe 
has been worked out by representatives 
of the United Nations. 

Fifteen countries must approve 
any refugees plan before it goes into 
operation, however, and disagreements 
over financing an International Refugee 
Organization can delay its start. The job 
of resettling Europe’s homeless will cost 
$160,850,000 during the first year, and 
the U.S. is expected to pay about hali 
the total expense. 

The refugee plan, if it goes into 

operation, is designed to protect dis- 
placed persons from forced removals or 
political coercion and, as far as possible, 
to find homes for them in places they 
want to live. If the governments of the 
necessary 15 countries formally approve 
the International Refugee Organization, 
this is the way it will work: 
@ The IRO will shelter and feed all 
the world’s genuine refugees while 
homes are being found for them. No 
assistance will be given those classed as 
traitors, Quislings or war criminals. Per- 
sons who refuse without reason to accept 
the proposals of the Organization will 
not be aided. Able-bodied persons who 
will not work for a living also .will be 
dropped. 

The new organization will be assisted 
by the Inter-Governmental Committee 
on Refugees, already functioning in Eu- 
rope, which will specialize in finding 
places for settlement of the refucees. 
The International Refugee Organization 
will then transport the displaced persons 
to their new homes and provide them 
with food for three months. 

The expense of aiding the refugees 
will be borne in part by Germany. The 
Germans must pay for the construction 
and maintenance of camps for displaced 
persons in Germany. All costs of trans- 
portation, food and shipment of imported 


supplies for displaced persons will be 
charged to the Germans. 

Other expense will be shared by the 
United Nations. The U.S. is asked to 
contribute $85,000,000, while Britain will 
pay $22,000,000. The share for other 
countries will be fixed according to size. 
| The refugees come principally from 
Eastern Europe. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the 1,000,000 are in the U.S. 
zone of Germany. These are the last 
of the nearly 12,000,000 slave laborers 
brought to work for the Nazis. In addi- 
tion, there are thousands of Jews from 
Eastern Europe, who, during last sum- 
mer, were arriving in the Western zones 
of Germany at the rate of about 3,000 
a day. 

Included among the refugees are ap- 
proximately 500,000 Poles, about 186,000 
Latvians, Lithuanians and _ Estonians, 
whose homelands now are part of the 
Soviet Union, and some 30,000 Yugo- 
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slavs as well as Ukrainians and other 
nationalities. 

Countries of origin, such as Russia and 
Poland, have urged that all their nationals 
be returned home, willing or not. The 
Eastern states would cut off all relief from 
refugees unwilling to return. This attempt 
to force the return of refugees was voted 
down by the United Nations. 

The refugees can go to Canada, Brazil 
and Australia. These countries are eager 
to increase their labor force. Thus far, 
only Brazil has actually started resettle- 
ment of refugees. Other South American 
countries may follow suit. But all such 
resettlement offers provide possibilities of 
homes for only about 100,000. 

Other countries may let down immigra- 

tion bars. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes is considering a request to Con- 
gress that the U.S. admit a sizable 
number. 
@ How long it will take to resettle Eu- 
ropes homeless depends on the willing- 
ness of the members of the U.N. to 
receive them. Initial plans of the IRO 
call for the placement of only 12,500 
during 1947. These are in addition to 
those being admitted by individual 
countries. The rest will continue to live 
in Europe's camps. 





—Signal Corps 


DP’S AT A REGISTRATION CAMP IN U.S. ZONE 
Eastern states would bar relief to nationals unwilling to return 
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UNREST OF FARMERS AND WORKERS 
PLAGUES MEXICO’S NEW PRESIDENT 


Aleman meets complaints with 
broad program of agricultural 
relief and firm policy on labor 


Reported from 
MEXICO CITY 


Undercurrents of serious troubles 
in Mexico are surging about the Govern- 
ment of President Miguel Aleman in the 
first weeks of his Administration. 

The Mexican people generally 
have made it clear that they expect Ale- 
man to straighten things out for them, 
but misery and unrest in the country are 
‘accompanied in some sections by rumors 
of political revolt. To quiet such talk was 
one purpose of the explicit agricultural 
and economic reforms outlined in the 
President’s inaugural address. 

Already the new Administration is 
taking steps to set the troubled country 
in order. The following analysis of 
Mexico's internal situation shows the 


enormity of the job: 

@ Food is Mexico's No. 1 problem. Only 
3.6 per cent of the land is under cultiva- 
tion today, as against 3 per cent in 1910. 
Meanwhile the population has almost 


doubled. 
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INDUSTRY AND LABOR 
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“Tens of thousands of poverty-stricken 
farmers and their families are barely able 
to eke a precarious existence out of their 
barren farms,” Miller Holland, staff 
correspondent of World Report, says in a 
dispatch from Mexico City. 

“Many of these farms they occupy 
merely as tenants under the _ revolu- 
tionary program of communal agricul- 
ture—a program that has proved a co- 
lossal failure. Farming methods, for the 
most part, are primitive. 

“So desperate is the situation that in 
several States hungry farmers have over- 
run land better than theirs. In the State 
of Tlaxcala federal troops had to be used 
to drive off these squatters. Similar dis- 
orders have been reported from the State 
of Jalisco. 

“In the State of Puebla, agrarian rest- 
lessness is so serious that authorities fear 
outbreaks of lawlessness that might burst 
into revolt. The Zapata revolution in 
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Scarcity of materials and low wages hamper Government’s recovery program 


Puebla broke out under similar condi- 
tions. 

“To feed her people, Mexico is forced 
to import larger and larger quantities of 
staples, at prices the peons can’t afford to 
pay. During the period of 1936-40, 
Mexico annually imported an average of 
only 9,404 tons of wheat, 108 tons of 
sugar, and 17,581 tons of corn. But in 
1945 it was necessary to import 311,863 
tons of wheat, 92,556 tons of sugar and 
48,586 tons of corn.” 

Aleman is tackling the farm problem 
on a broad scale. Besides irrigation and 
electrification, his program includes tech- 
nical aid, the extension of experimental 
farms, pest eradication, soil conservation, 
liberalized credit and the manufacture 
and distribution of fertilizer. 

Aleman is trying to increase imports of 
farm machinery, with the help of a loan 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank. He 
is setting up a National Directorate for 
Colonization, to open new areas to culti- 
vation. 

Leftist members of the new Congress 
opposed Aleman’s farm program when it 
first came up for action. They said it was 
reactionary and would help large land- 
owners more than communal farmers. 
But Aleman insisted that the program be 
approved, and the opposition yielded. 
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MEXICO’S PROBLEM... 
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Farm machinery imports, with U.5 








@ Living costs are more than four 
times as high today as in 1934. Supplies 
of many necessities besides food are 
short. Black markets flourish. 

Aleman proposes to wipe out black 
markets and bring down prices, but has 
not disclosed how he intends to do it. 
q) Labor relations are bad. Strikes have 
been frequent. Low wages are the chief 
cause of work stoppages, but union 
squabbles also have resulted in strikes. 
Only three days before Aleman’s in- 
auguration a jurisdictional dispute tied 
up Mexico City’s street railways. 

Oil workers, especially, are restless. 
They have walked off the job frequently. 
A shooting affray between soldiers and 
workers in the Poza Rica field empha- 
sized the touchy situation just before 
Aleman’s inauguration. Later, workers 
held high officials of Petrdleos Mexicanos 
(Pemex), the Government oil adminis- 
tration, prisoner in their offices for sev- 
eral hours in an attempt to exact higher 
wages. 

Complicating the situation is the fact 
that the workers are trying to break away 
from the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers (CTM). Leadership of the 
CTM is friendly to Aleman. 

Labor policy of the new Administra- 
tion is to enforce laws against stoppages 
and to compose differences between 
workers and employers. The new Min- 
ister of Labor, Andrés Serra Rojas, de- 
clares there will be “energetic action on 
the part of the Government, if neces- 
sary, to bring industrial peace. Fidel 
Velasquez, head of CTM, promises co- 
operation in preventing illegal strikes. 
Labor troubles have eased since Aleman 
took office. 
| Pemex, has increased its oil produc- 
tion for use inside Mexico, but is unable 
to meet demands. Over-all output is 
lower than before the properties were 
taken over in 1938. The management has 
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aid, would boost food production 


been inefficient. Distribution has been 
faulty. It has been difficult to get equip- 
ment and technical help from the U. S., 
where oil companies still resent seizure of 
their properties. 

A shake-up of Pemex is under way. 
Antonio A. Bermtdez, the new director, 
proposes to establish harmonious rela- 
tions with labor, improve transportation 
facilities, build new pipe lines and re- 
fineries and expand prospecting for new 
fields. 

Bermidez insists that Pemex will de- 

velop and expand through its own re- 
sources and profits or, if necessary, with 
the help of Government and private cap- 
ital. He maintains that outside capital 
will not be admitted. But Pemex ha- 
bitually has been a money-loser. Busi- 
nessmen believe it eventually may have 
to take in money from abroad on a 
minority basis. 
@ The National Railways, owned by 
the Government, are inefficient. Cars and 
locomotives are inadequate. Service is 
slow and irregular. The management, 
dominated by labor unions, has been in- 
competent. A U.S. technical mission 
helped to improve conditions, but had to 
go home when its appropriation ran 
out. 

A new director is reorganizing the rail- 
way setup. Arrival of equipment from the 
United States, financed partly by the 
Export-Import loan, will help to im- 
prove service. But it will be difficult to 
put the railroads into efficient operating 
condition. 

@ Industries started or expanded during 
the war, when goods from abroad were 
scarce, now are having difficulties. Im- 
ports from the U.S. in the first eight 
months of this year were valued at 
$299,328,000, as against an average of 
$54,782,000 in the first eight months of 
the years 1936-38. U. S. products are be- 
ginning to compete with Mexican manu- 
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WHERE THE OLD VIES WITH THE NEW 


factures that sold during the war for 
profits running as high as 500 per cent. 

Protection, in the form of tariffs and 
import restrictions, is to be given Mexi- 
can industries, for Aleman wants to in- 
crease industrialization. He has not made 
it clear, however, how: far he will go in 
protecting uneconomical industries. 

@ Graft has been rampant. The mordida 

(literally, the “bite”) is an old institution 
in the Mexican Government. The high- 
est officials sometimes exact mordida 
through relatives, thus maintaining the 
appearance of honesty. But officeholders 
and public employes on low levels often 
accept bribes openly. 

The mordida is to be attacked by Al- 

fonso Caso, scholar and archeologist, 
whom Aleman has appointed to the new 
job of Secretary of National Properties 
and Administrative Inspection. How 
much he can accomplish toward rooting 
out this practice is open to question. 
@ Political unrest reached a high pitch 
at the time of Aleman’s inauguration. 
Followers of Ezequiel Padilla, unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the Presidency, 
maintained that Aleman had stolen the 
election. Rumors of revolution and 
assassination were rife. There was wide- 
spread resentment over the lavish enter- 
tainment the Government gave to the 
large delegations of official visitors who 
attended the inauguration. 

Since the inauguration, political unrest 
has been subsiding. Padilla, a self-exile 
in the U.S., is quiet about his future 
plans, but his aides have promised to 
back the new Administration. Aleman is 
seeking the support of all political fac- 
tions. 

Revolution is considered unlikely now. 
The people, although dissatisfied, are in- 
clined to give Aleman a full opportunity to 
correct the country’s dislocations and dif- 
ficulties. Apparently they feel that Ale- 
man has made a start in this direction. 
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Living costs are as high as some of Mexico City’s new buildings 
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CHINA PLUNGES TOWARD CIVIL WAR 
AS AMERICAN MEDIATION FAILS 


Both the Government and Communists 
confident of victory. Prospect of U. S. 
loan may ease Nationalist demands 


Reported from NANKING 
and WASHINGTON 


China is moving toward intensi- 
fied civil war, which threatens the nation 
with economic collapse. 

Nanking expects the Nationalist 
armies of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek to get the signal for an all-out cam- 
paign against the Chinese Communists 
soon after the adjournment of the Na- 
tionalist Assembly, which is nearing the 
end of its work on a new constitution 
for China. 

Communist leaders are alive to 
the peril that faces them but seem ready 
to risk a decision by force of arms. They 
believe the economic collapse of all China 
is certain in a prolonged conflict and 
count on that collapse to topple the 
Nanking Government. 

The explosive potentialities of the situa- 
tion pose the most delicate problems for 
U.S. policy toward China in the future, 
especially if the Chinese Communists 
turn to Russia for aid. 

Discouraging as the prospects are, the 
U. S. still is persevering in efforts to bring 
about a peaceful settlement in China; and 
General of the Army George C. Marshall, 
special envoy of the U. S. at Nanking, has 
not given up hope of averting the com- 
plete breakdown that now threatens. 

@ The crux of the present dangerous 
situation is the Communist demand that 
the Constitutional Assembly at Nanking 
be dissolved and that Nationalist troops 
withdraw from all the Communist terri- 
tory they have occupied since last Janu- 
ary. Only when these demands are met, 
Communist leaders reiterate, will they re- 
sume negotiations for national unity. 

The Communists have boycotted the 
Constitutional Assembly from the outset, 
although it was provided for in the all- 
party pact that the Communists agreed 
to early this year. The Communist posi- 
tion now is that the Nationalist (Kuomin- 
tang) Party has “packed” the Assembly 
with its own delegates from areas entitled 
to Communist representation and that the 
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all-party pact was violated when the Gov- 
ernment neglected to obtain ratification 
of the draft constitution from the Com- 
munists before submitting it to the As- 
sembly. 

@ Chances are nil that Generalissimo 
Chiang will capitulate to the Communist 
demand for dissolution of the Assembly 
and restoration of Communist territory. 
Frank Rounds, Jr., staff correspondent of 
World Report, finds a “get-tough” at- 
titude prevailing among Chiang’s ad- 
visers. The current belief in Nanking, he 
reports in a wireless dispatch, is that 
Chiang Kai-shek is about ready to order 
a general offensive against the Commu- 
nists, sparking it with a drive on Yenan, 
their capital. 

“Chiang’s military advisers are prom- 
ising him that they can complete a clean- 
up campaign within from five to nine 
months, despite the warnings of neutral 
experts that this is promising an impos- 
sibility,” Rounds reports. 

“The Communists, for their part, see 
the contest in terms of one, or, at most, 
two years. They estimate that the Lend- 
Lease equipment that Chiang’s armies 
received from the U.S. during wartime, 
plus all subsequent supplies, will not last 
any longer than that. 

“The strategy the Communists are 
ready to adopt, therefore, is that of a 
war of attrition, with pitched battles 
avoided in favor of guerrilla attacks 
which concentrate on disrupting com- 
munications, the weakest link in Nan- 
king’s armor, militarily speaking. 

“The Communists count on incessant 

disruption of communications to speed 
the collapse of China’s already precarious 
economy and then overthrow, to their 
advantage, the present regime at Nan- 
king.” 
@ Mutual vulnerability of the rival 
camps is a major factor in the situation, 
raising doubts as to the ability of either 
faction to win a decisive victory. 





For the Nationalists, the economic 
plight of China is a serious handicap 
to military campaigning. Nanking now is 
spending some 70 per cent of its budget 
on the military, and the people are grow- 
ing restive under the burden, as demon- 
strated by the rioting in Shanghai and 
reports of numerous disorders in other 
cities during the last several weeks. The 
economic distress is not to be eased until 
military costs are cut, and they cannot 
be cut if a full-fledged civil war is to be 
fought. 

Nanking’s hold on popular support 
also has been impaired by the Govern- 
ment’s failure to rid itself of the ineffi- 
ciency and reactionary influences that 
have plagued it for a decade. Additional 
discontent arises among the peasants be- 
cause of the negligible progress in agrar- 
ian reforms, sorely needed and long 
overdue. 

In the field, the Nationalists’ difficulties 
are no less real than on the home front. 
The ability of the Communists to disrupt 
communications virtually at will is a 
constant threat to the security of Nan- 
king’s forces and reduces their maneuver- 
ability. There are military authorities to- 
day who think that some of Chiang’s 
armies already are perilously close to 
being overextended. 

For the Communists the most press- 
ing liabilities are military in character. 
They are far inferior numerically to the 
strength Chiang can bring against them. 
They lack the shock troops that Chiang 
possesses in the divisions trained by U. S. 
instructors during wartime and tested in 
battle before -V-J Day. They are short 
of all military equipment and depend 
largely on captured Lend-Lease supplies. 
They have no air force. 

Doubts also are growing that the Com- 
munist hold on peasant support is as 
firm as it once was. The Communists 
won over the peasants of their areas in 
the past with agrarian reforms, and this 
support was one of the main sources of 
their strength. However, in their retreats 
before Nationalist forces in _ recent 
months, the Communists have carried 
out a scorched-earth policy. In the Kal- 
gan area and other sections, the devasta- 
tion has been so widespread that local 
faith in the Communists has been shaken 
or alienated. 
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NANKING: Chiang meets Assembly delegates 
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@ The quandary for the U.S., if all- 
out war materializes, is what course to 
pursue in dealing with China. 

A hands-off policy would let the rival 
camps fight it out to a finish, if they can. 
But it would put the U.S. in a position 
of standing by while China plunged into 
economic chaos and ruined for genera- 
tions her chances of becoming the major 
power the U. S. hopes to make her. Such 
a debacle would aggravate the power 
vacuum existing in the Far East since 
Japan’s defeat. 

Aid to Chiang, on the other hand, 
would arouse bitter criticism among some 
portions of the U.S. populace, even 
though the Nanking Government is the 
only one recognized by the U.S. and 
other members of the U. N. Such aid also 
would be almost certain to have reper- 
cussions in Moscow. It is likewise obvious 
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CHINA—A POLITICAL AND MILITARY BATTLEGROUND 
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that, if the Communists have to fight 
with their backs to the wall, they will 
seek military supplies from Russia. 

@ A way out of the threatened crisis 
and its future complications is hard to 
detect, but the U. S. still holds one trump 
card. It is the $500,000,000 already ap- 
proved and allocated to China for eco- 
nomic rehabilitation but withheld until 
China meets the necessary conditions in 
terms of peace and national unity. 

The Nanking Government desperately 
needs that loan, and the withholding of it 
has tended thus far to act as a brake on 
all-out military undertakings. The fear 
that the loan might be held back in- 
definitely still may bring a last-minute 
curb on the scope of the operations Nan- 
king is reported contemplating. 

At best, however, the major hope now 
is to limit the scale of future fighting, 
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YENAN: Leaders boycott Nanking meeting 
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NATIONALISTS: Ready for full-scale war 


which is inevitable. If the fighting can 
be limited, the Communists, because of 
their immediate military inferiority, face 
further military reverses that will impair 
their bargaining position and force them 
to be more amenable to peaceful nego- 
tiations. A paralleled deterioration of 
Nanking’s economic position is certain 
to make the U.S. loan a more powerful 
persuader than ever to induce the 
Nationalists to resume peace talks. 

The immediate outlook is disquieting. 
Despite the best efforts of the U.S. at 
peacemaking, the rival factions in China 
seem ready to settle their problems by 
force of arms. Any decision by these 
means is to take time, and time for cen- 
turies has been China's cheapest com- 
modity. The question today is whether 
China’s future and the stabilization of all 
Asia has such time to spare. 
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SWEDEN, NOT RUSSIA, IS MODEL 
FOR EUROPEAN NATIONALIZATION 


Trend toward government ownership 
in many countries still leaves broad 
opportunities for private enterprise 


Reported from PRAGUE, PARIS, 
WARSAW and WASHINGTON 


The shape of the new business 
structure emerging in postwar Europe is 
becoming clear. Many countries that are 
nationalizing their industries are organiz- 
ing not Socialist systems, but “mixed” 
economies that, thus far, are closer to 
Sweden’s “middle way” than to Russia’s 
Soviet pattern. 

Some countries are nationalizing 
larger segments of their economy than 
the Swedes, but substantial fields are 
being left for individual enterprise almost 
everywhere. 7 

Government planning and control of 
national economies are on the books for 
almost every country in Europe, from 
Britain to Bulgaria. But government own- 
ership and operation are limited by fac- 
tors that vary country by country. 

An alliance between management and 

labor, cemented by coalition governments, 
is forming alongside owner-manager rela- 
tionships. Engineers and technicians, al- 
though still suspicious, generally are co- 
operating with nationalization programs. 
Their aid is smoothing the transition of 
key industries from private to government 
operation. 
@ The pattern of nationalization is 
being formed differently in each country 
in Europe. Practical problems confront- 
ing each nation in economics and politics 
are shaping the Continent’s new social 
structure. The former Axis satellites, Bul- 
garia, Romania and Hungary, have car- 
ried out less nationalization than France. 
The process is going farthest in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Yugoslovia. 

Plants being taken over by Poland’s 
Government employ between 40 and 50 
per cent of the country’s industrial 
workers. But if agriculture, commerce 
and the professions are counted, accord- 
ing to Minister of Industry Hilary Minc, 
only 10 per cent of the Poles gainfully 
employed will be working in nationalized 
enterprises. In Czechoslovakia, the total 
is about 20 per cent. Government em- 
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ployment in Yugoslavia will fall some- 
where between 10 and 20 per cent. In 
France, the total is substantially below 
10 per cent. 

Agriculture is nationalized in no coun- 
try in Europe outside Russia. Peasants, 
who constitute between 60 and 80 per 
cent of the population in most countries 
of Eastern Europe, are getting more pri- 
vate property rather than less. Land re- 
forms are turning large estates over to 
small proprietors. 

Commerce is being left largely in pri- 
vate hands, except for international trade. 
Co-operatives are being encouraged in 
distribution, handicrafts and service en- 
terprises, as in the marketing of farm 
produce. Governments, by and large, are 
not venturing into these activities them- 
selves, but they control commerce with 
other countries. 

Industry and banking are the main 
fields in which governments are active. 
Government ownership and operation of 
business concerns is being limited princi- 
pally to key industries and large plants. 
Instead of attempting complete socializa- 
tion, all countries are seeking to regulate 
their economies through central agencies 
for over-all planning, co-ordination of 
the private and government sectors of the 
economy and allocation of capital, ma- 
terials and labor. 

Compensation is not being paid to Axis 
concerns, collaborators and profiteers, but 
other owners are reimbursed for their 
property, usually in government bonds. 
@ Czechoslovakia, which has just com- 
pleted the first year of nationalization, 
has gone farther than any other nation. 
Four fifths of all manufacturing concerns 
remain in private hands, but 2,200 enter- 
prises, employing 60 per cent of the 
country’s industrial workers, have been 
taken over by the Government. 

Mergers are combining small plants 
into larger units to increase efficiency. In 
iron and steel, six Government enter- 


prises have replaced dozens of private 
concerns. In glass, 58 firms have been 
merged into 15. 

Confusion attending these administra- 
tive changes has retarded reconversion in 
some fields. The metalworking industry 
went into the red by $74,000,000 in its 
first year of Government operation. The 
chemical industry and light manufac- 
tures, on the other hand, made a $30.- 
000,000 profit. 

Commercial principles’ similar to 
those which guide private enterprise are 
followed by Government corporations, 
under Czechoslovak law. Nationalized 
companies compete with each other as 
well as with private concerns as to 
quality, designs and price. They are 
intended to yield profits, which are 
calculated by methods of cost accounting 
used in private business. 

Operating losses must be absorbed 
out of working capital or covered by 
business loans from banks, which also 
are nationalized. The Government as- 
sumes no responsibility for debts. Sur- 
plus profits, however, go to the Govern- 
ment, after provision is made for reserves, 
depreciation and contributions to workers’ 
funds. Government companies are sub- 
ject to taxes just as are private concerns. 

Direction of each company is in the 
hands of a manager, appointed by the 
Government, and a managing committee. 
Two thirds of the committee members 
are appointed by the Government and 
the rest are elected by the workers. The 
committee, like a corporation’s board of 
directors, determines policy, but the man- 
ager is in day-to-day control of opera- 
tions. He can overrule the committee, 
but must report such action immediately 
to the Government authority that super- 
vises his industry. 

Eleven Central Authorities, one for 
each major branch of industry, function 
under the Industry Minister. Their mem- 
bers are technical experts, appointed by 
the Minister in consultation with indus- 
trial organizations and trade unions. The 
Authorities appoint company managers 
and committees in consultation with the 
unions and local governments. 

Working conditions and wages are 
governed by commercial practices and 
laws regulating private enterprise, rather 
than by civil service rules. 











@ France, since her liberation, has na- 
tionalized gas and electricity, coal min- 
ing, 75 per cent of the insurance busi- 
ness, a major part of her banks, the Re- 
nault and Berliet auto companies, and the 
Gnome and Rhone aircraft factories. 

Industries nationalized before World 
War II included railroads, telegraph, air 
lines, matches and tobacco. Altogether, 
18 per cent of France’s industrial workers 
and 22 per cent of her industrial output 
are nationalized. 

Most industries are managed by boards 
of directors. In insurance, the Govern- 
ment maintains complete control by ap- 
pointing all 13 directors, though four are 
nominated by workers’ organizations. In 
the coal, gas and electricity industries, 
Government appointees are outnumbered 
by worker and consumer representatives. 
@ Poland administers her nationalized 
industries in a manner similar to Czecho- 
slovakia’s. Among the innovations intro- 
duced by the Warsaw Government, how- 
ever, is a system of inspection by com- 
mittees of technical experts called “Coun- 
cils of Social Supervision.” 

These Councils, composed of three to 
eight members, are to supervise groups 
of enterprises or industries, keep tabs on 
managerial efficiency and fight “abuses, 
waste, organizational lacks and incom- 
petence.” 

@ Yugoslavia has taken over establish- 
ments accounting for 82 per cent of her 
industrial output without compensation, 
as the property of Axis concerns and 
“collaborators.” A new law now is to 
extend nationalization further, this time 
with compensation. Industrial national- 
ization, however, affects only a minor 
segment of Yugoslavia’s total economy, 
since 77 per cent of the population is 
engaged in agriculture and forestry. 

@ Every country in Europe that is na- 
tionalizing its industries is narrowing 
substantially the field of private enter- 
prise, compared to the U.S. But gov- 
ernment operation of industry already 
was well along in most of these countries 
before the war and it proceeded further 
under Nazi occupation. Changes since 
V-E Day have advanced the process, 
but in all countries except Russia proper 
80 per cent or more of the people still 
derive their livelihood from private prop- 
erty. 

If this “mixed economy” is to succeed, 
Europe's economic planners must mesh 
government and private sectors of the 
economy, avoid bureaucratic red tape 
and keep political patronage from under- 
cutting the work of technical experts. 
Difficulties of all three types are being 
experienced in France and in Eastern 
Europe. 

Failure of the “mixed economy” in most 
countries probably would mean more 
socialization rather than less. Success 
may mean that there will be little exten- 
sion of state ownership of industry be- 
yond that already charted. 
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SWITZERLAND’S POSTWAR BOOM 
SHOWS FIRST SIGNS OF CRACKING 


Delay in recovery of other countries 
foreshadows difficulty for one of 
Continent’s most prosperous nations 


Reported 
from BERN 


Booming Switzerland is beginning 
to worry about the durability of her 
postwar prosperity. The first faint signs 
of difficulties are showing up. 

Business in Switzerland is at a 
higher level than in any other country 
in Europe. But cautious Swiss business- 
men and political leaders, mindful that 
their boom is the result of wartime 
neutrality, have their fingers crossed. 
Ahead of them they see a crop of troubles 
in their relations with a world whose 
trade they must share to live and prosper. 

From Bern, World Report's staff cor- 

respondent Thomas F. Hawkins reports 
that the Swiss are disturbed about prob- 
lems they consider as difficult as any 
their country has faced in keeping out 
of Europe's wars for more than a century 
and a quarter. 
@ The boom stems from the fact that 
the Swiss, with a stable Government and 
an industry untouched by war on labor 
disputes, are in better position than any 
other European nation to deliver the 
things the world needs. 

As a result, Switzerland now has full 
employment, busy factories, a bustling 
trade, the world’s soundest currency and 
enough food, clothing and housing for 
all her people. 

Full employment means that more than 
half of Switzerland’s 4,250,000 people 
have jobs. Actually there is a shortage 
of skilled labor that acts as a check on 
productive capacity. 

On the whole, the Swiss are living 
better than any other people in Europe. 
They have no black market. Rationed 
foods, like meats, fats, sugar and bread, 
are available for all customers. Living 
costs rose during the war, but compen- 
sating wage increases have kept the 
situation under control. Skilled workers 
make as much as $20 a day. There is 
little concentration of wealth in Switzer- 
land. More people have more money than 
in most countries. 
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Industry is busy turning out watches, 
precision instruments, hydroelectric ma- 
chinery, machine tools, chemicals and 
textiles. In Switzerland’s small plants the 
emphasis is on workmanship and quality. 
Most companies have their own research 
laboratories. 

Labor relations are healthy. Strikes are 
rare. Strong unions work together with 
trade associations under contracts that 
are scrupulously respected. The “closed 
shop’ is alien to Swiss ways. Social secur- 
ity, unemployment and sickness compen- 







































































































sation all are administered on a voluntary 
basis. 

As one of Europe's most highly indus- 
trialized countries, with enough farm 
land to feed only half her population, 
with only a little low-grade coal, no oil 
or iron, and few other ores, Switzerland 
must rely on imported fuels, raw materials 
and food. 

Trade with the world thus is the key 
to Swiss prosperity. For example, more 
than 95 per cent of the watches made in 
Switzerland are sold in other countries. 
The same is true of vitamins, dyes and 
other products. Despite shortages of basic 
materials and food—coal and grain in 
particular—Swiss exports are up to prewar 
levels, and in some categories are way 
ahead. 

To offset the lack of coal, Switzerland 
is making wide use of hydroelectric 
power. But this winter home tempera- 
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INDUSTRY AND CREDITS: Keystones of Switzerland$ 
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tures will hover around 60 degrees. 
Wood, peat and domestic coal are being 
used for household fuel. Industry is taking 
all imported coal, shipments of which 
are only 40 per cent of prewar levels. 

Tourists, whose spending normally 
helps put Switzerland in the black, are 
flocking back to Alpine resorts. More than 
100,000 visited the country last summer. 

Credit is the final factor in the current 
boom. An impoverished Europe needs 
loans to buy Swiss products. Remember- 
ing bad debts that followed World 
War I, the Swiss now are exercising 
caution in making financial and trade 
arrangements. In a world of shaky cur- 
rencies, their agreements involve no gold 
and are unaffected by changing rates of 
exchange. 

Deals involving more than 750,000,- 
000 Swiss francs have been made, as 
shown in dollar equivalents on the ac- 
companying table. These agreements are 
barter arrangements in which the Swiss 
extend credit for purchase of their prod- 
ucts in return for an equal credit from 
the other countries concerned for pur- 
chase of raw materials and finished goods 
the Swiss need. 

But credit is not enough to revive 
Switzerland’s prewar markets in Europe. 
As a result, more business is being done 
with customers in the Southern and 
Western hemispheres. 

@ A set of principles and institutions 
are credited by the Swiss with their 
peace and prosperity. 
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Respect for private property, a mini- 
mum of Governmental regulation, and 
isolation from world organizations or 
blocs are the traditional keystones of 
Switzerland’s independence. 

In a world choosing other roads to 

peace and prosperity, inclined increas- 
ingly toward government ownership and 
regulation of business and trade, and 
bent on collective security, the old- 
fashioned ideas of the Swiss are being 
severely tested. 
@ Troubles for a Switzerland that wants 
independence but depends for trade on 
other countries show up in an interview 
with Swiss Foreign Minister Max Petit- 
pierre. He is most worried about the 
fact that, since the end of the war, 
respect for the individual, for human 
dignity and for human life itself has 
vanished. 

Germany is one of Europe's two big 
problems, in the view of Petitpierre. 
“Unless a solution is found to the German 
problem, peace cannot be assured,” he 
says. Switzerland has old ties of language 
and trade with Germany. A _ revived 
Germany would mean a market for Swiss 
goods and a source of coal and other 
materials. 

Petitpierre thinks “it is necessary to 
establish a common Allied policy on Ger- 
many. “As it stands now,” he feels, “the 
Germans face a nothingness, without hope 
for the future and without knowing where 
to turn.” 

The Swiss want free access to Ger- 
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goods . 
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DR. MAX PETITPIERRE 
Swiss Foreign Minister 


many, to help re-educate the Germans 
and to circulate their German-language 
newspapers inside Germany. But thus far 
Swiss negotiations in Berlin have made 
little progress. 

Russia presents the second big prob- 
lem. The Swiss have established diplo- 
matic relations with Russia for the first 
time since the last war in recognition of 
the Soviet Union’s new position in Eu- 
rope. But there is to be no rush to win 
Russian favor by economic or political 
concessions. In trade, the Swiss will want 
deliveries of grain and coal guaranteed 
before Swiss watches and machinery go 
to Russia. 

The U. S. is a source of special worry 
to Swiss businessmen and officials. Their 
Foreign Minister gives this view: “We 
recognize the financial power of the U. S., 
but, if I may make a wish and not a criti- 
cism, we hope that in the future the 
U. S. will not follow a course of economic 
imperialism.” 

The United Nations Petitpierre con- 
siders “the sole existing hope for the 
establishment of a durable peace.” 

The Swiss believe in its objectives and 

ideals, but they have more faith in their 
own neutrality than in the world organiza- 
tion. They are willing to join nonpolit- 
ical bodies like the World Court and 
the food, labor, health, refugee and cul- 
tural organizations. But they do not 
want to provide troops to the Security 
Council as all United Nations members 
may be required to do. They are more 
than skeptical of the World Bank and 
Fund. 
@ All in all, if the Swiss cannot find a 
way to do business with the rest of the 
world, they may find their prosperity 
drying up as the world gets over the war 
and back to work. But for the immediate 
future, Switzerland will continue to en- 
joy Europe's only boom. 
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U.S. HOLDS LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE 
DESPITE SEVERE LOSS OF PRESTIGE 






Competitors unable to supply needed 


goods now, but willingness to buy 
may win markets for them in future 


Reported from RIO DE JANEIRO, 
BUENOS AIRES and MEXICO CITY 


Failure of the U.S. to deliver 
goods is causing a serious wave of ill will 
in Latin America. U.S. exports to the 
other American republics have slumped 
sharply since August, reflecting the mari- 
time and coal strikes. As a result, U.S. 
prestige in many countries to the south is 
the lowest in years. 

With strikes and other disloca- 
tions holding a brake on U.S. exports 
while Europe and Canada strain to win 
new customers abroad, the question is be- 
ing asked: Is the U. S. losing out in trade 
with Latin America? For the time being, 
at least, the answer is a qualified “no.” 

It is true that many other countries are 
trying aggressively for footholds and that 
Latin-American dissatisfaction with U. S. 
deliveries is mounting. But the plain 
truth is that, however impatient they are 
with the U. S., Latin Americans still can- 
not buy elsewhere many of the things they 
most need. Although Canada and the 
European countries are doing a skillful 
job of propaganda, they are not in a 
position to supply large quantities of 
goods and may not be for many months. 

Of the dozen or more countries that 
have sent trade missions to Latin America 
this year, most have been more inter- 
ested in buying than in selling. Few 
have much to spare of the things Latin 
America needs most: industrial and ag- 
ricultural machinery, hardware, construc- 
tion materials, electrical goods, chemicals 
and transportation equipment. 

@ Complaints, which did not appear to 
any serious extent in the years of wartime 
scarcity, now are coming to the surface 
because the Latin-American countries feel 
they are being treated shabbily by the 
U.S. Government and businessmen. 

High prices are one of the most seri- 
ous irritants. During the war, Latin- 
American countries accumulated a re- 
serve of $4,500,000,000 in gold and ex- 
change, principally by furnishing the 
U. S. with large quantities of strategic ma- 
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terials. They had counted on using much 
of this reserve to buy machinery and 
other goods they had to do without in 
wartime. But now the prices of such 
goods have risen so much that Latin 
America is finding its purchasing power 
considerably curtailed. The complaint 
today is that the U. S. bought cheap and 
is selling dear. 

Slow deliveries from the U.S. cause 
Latin - American importers more than 
inconvenience. They often cause added 
expense. Rates of commercial interest are 
very high, running up to 12 per cent in 
some places. When an importer borrows 
money to advance on a shipment prom- 
ised for a certain date and then has to 
wait months for delivery, interest charges 
often eat up most of his profit. 

Latin Americans are irked when they 
see European countries, buying with pro- 
ceeds from U.S. loans, getting priorities 
over Latin-American buyers who have 
dollars in the bank. They also are irri- 
tated when U.S. firms refuse to accept 
their orders on the ground that domestic 
customers come first. 

Broken promises are what many Latin 
Americans see in U.S. handling of ex- 
ports today. Lifting of controls in the U. S. 
has meant an end to the wartime policy 
of “parity treatment” for Latin America. 
Under this policy, the U.S. allocated a 
share of its scarce goods to meet the mini- 
mum needs of the American republics. 

Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles 
first enunciated the policy at the Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers of the American 
republics at Rio de Janeiro in January 
1942. 

The policy was reaffirmed by Assistant 
Secretary of State William L. Clayton at 
the Mexico City Conference in 1945. He 
said: 

“So long as the existing controls which 
have been set up continue in the United 
States.we have the means at hand for an 
equitable allocation of our production 


and it is the intention to continue to make 
use of such means to see that you obtain 
a fair share of such production. Mean- 
while we will carefully investigate other 
methods of assuring you of a fair propor- 
tion of our capital goods when our pres- 
ent Government controls expire.” 

With these official assurances still in 
mind, Latin-American traders are show- 
ing little patience with U. S. explanations 
that strikes and bottlenecks in materials 
are holding up deliveries. Their com- 
plaint is that most of North American 
industry no longer is allocating them a 
fair share of exports. They point out that 
the British, on the other hand, are ac- 
cepting serious privations in order to 
increase their exports. 
qj U.S. answer to these complaints is 
that Latin-American countries may not be 
as badly off as they claim. Despite strikes 
and other hindrances, U.S. exports to 
Latin America are running at about three 
and one half to five times the monthly 
average for the period 1936-38. Even 
allowing for increased prices, this shows 
shipments are well above prewar levels. 

Latin America’s share of U.S. exports 
also has increased. Before the war, Amer- 
ican republics took 16 per cent of U. S. 
exports. Now they are getting more than 
20 per cent. 

U.S. imports from Latin America, in 
value, are two to three times higher than 
before the war. Although the increase in 
volume is considerably less because of 
higher prices, this still is a solid gain. 
The U.S. got 22 per cent of its imports 
from Latin America before the war. Now 
the figure is 37 per cent. 

@ Competition with the U.S. for mar- 
kets in the Western Hemisphere is rela- 
tively weak, but is certain to increase in 
the coming year. 

Great Britain is making the most de- 
termined effort. British exports to Latin 
America, by value, are running about 
twice as high as in 1938, but the pro- 
portionate share of British exports to the 
area probably is no greater than before 
the war. 

Britain’s advantages are relative free- 
dom from strikes, willingness to set aside 
a large share of production for export and 
readiness to take many imports from 
Latin America in return. 

Britain’s disadvantages are rising prices 
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and the necessity of shifting her export 
line from coal and textiles to machinery 
and transport equipment. Before the war, 
coal was one of the major items of British 
trade with Latin America. Now the Brit- 
ish have none to spare for export. The 
market for textiles slipped away during 
the war, when Latin-American countries 
expanded their own production. Cheap 
cotton cloth, the staple item, now comes 
chiefly from Brazil, and greater compe- 
tition is developing from France, Italy 
and other European countries. 

Canada is becoming a leading con- 
tender for Latin-American trade, and 
hopes to increase her sales there by 20 
times. Canada has trade agreements with 
most of the countries of South and Cen- 
tral America. Trade missions have been 
sent to Mexico and Brazil, and a perma- 
nent mission is operating in Central 
America from headquarters in Guate- 
mala. 

Canada also is stepping up her imports 
from Latin America. Mexico, for instance, 
has leaped from 41st place in Canadian 
imports in 1939 to fourth in 1946. 


* 


Canada is pushing commercial rela- 
tions throughout Latin America. 

Like Great Britain, Canada, has urgent 
economic reasons for expanding exports. 
Her industrial capacity more than 
doubled during the war, and Canada 
must find outlets for her manufactured 
goods or face the prospect of large-scale 
unemployment. 

France is trying for a comeback, but 
for the present is more interested in buy- 
ing than selling. France and Argentina 
are negotiating a treaty under which 
Argentina is to grant France a large 
credit for purchase of foodstuffs. France 
is finding a good market in Latin America 
these days for her luxury goods and is 
setting aside for export a high proportion 
of her production of autos and other 
manufactures. 

Belgium is_ re-entering the  Latin- 
American trade, with her interest divided 
about evenly between buying and selling. 
Belgium sent a trade mission to South 
America last summer and signed com- 
mercial agreements with Argentina, Chile 
and Uruguay. 


Italy is counting heavily on expanded 

trade relations with Brazil. The industrial 
heart of Brazil, Sado Paulo, has a large 
Italian population and always has had 
strong ties with Italy. Gen. Adolfo In- 
fante, representing more than 50 Italian 
firms, including Fiat and Caproni, has 
been visiting Brazil recently to develop 
new contracts. General Infante reportedly 
has suggested to the Federation of In- 
dustries in Sao Paulo a far-reaching pian 
that would place Italian technical help 
and machinery at Brazil's disposal for the 
construction of roads, railways and ports 
like those built by the Italians in Ethi- 
opia, Eritrea and Albania. Aircraft, autos 
and argricultural machinery would be 
made in Brazil, using mixed Brazilian 
and Italian capital. 
q] Prospect for the coming year is that 
Latin America will continue to do most 
of its business with the U.S. But even- 
tually, as the war-accumulated reserve 
of dollars and gold melts away, the Latin- 
American countries are likely to turn 
increasingly to Europe, which is more 
willing to take their exports. 
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extended, 


BRAZIL 
BRITAIN. Brazil to obtain 
transport. equipment and in- 
dustrialization assistance 


tains $20,000,000 credit to 
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MONETARY FUND READY TO BEGIN 
JOB OF STABILIZING CURRENCIES 


Exchange operations start in spring. 
Nonparticipation of Russia and four 
other important nations ts handicap 


A basis for stabilizing most of the 
world’s currencies has been established 
by the International Monetary Fund. Fix- 
ing of exchange rates of member nations 
is the first step in restoring a balance to 
money transactions among countries. 

The Fund soon is to apply its 
$7,500,000,000 leveling rod to the topsy- 
turvy structure of money rates pieced 
together since the war. Operation of the 
program is certain to affect world trade, 
food prices, jobs and many another ele- 
ment of economic health. It is attracting 
the attention of businessmen and farm 
and labor leaders all over the world. 

Because nations usually are as jealous 
of their currency as of their sovereignty 
and their military reputations, the task 
of achieving monetary stability involves 
more than striking an approximate bal- 
ance in international trading. Proud 
~ countries have won some promises of the 
Fund's support in situations that seem 


i. 


FUND DIRECTORS WHITE (LEFT) AND GUTT 


none too realistic. The gamble might 
succeed, however, and a relatively steady 
period in the day-to-day story of the 


“world’s: monies could ease considerably 


the strains inherent in the campaign to 
pay for war and depression. 

@ The Fund will start its own exchange 
transactions early next spring. Mean- 
while, it is erecting a psychological prop 
for currency stability by acknowledging 
the majority of rates now used by mem- 
ber governments. Thus, there is assur- 
ance that big changes in the U. S. dollar, 
the English pound and the Canadian 
dollar are not likely duging the next few 
months. And those currencies lubricate 
the bulk of international trade. 

France will benefit from her member- 
ship in the Fund. The trials of rebuilding 
in the wake of battle and organizing the 
Fourth Republic at the same time have 
compounded fractures in the franc. But 
a temporary respite, at least, is granted. 
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Will advise member governments.how monetary stresses may be lesse’i2d 
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Tided over through the winter, the 
French unit of money later may be able 
to stand with only partial support from 
the Fund. The sort of government France 
sets up next month will have much to do 
with the problem. 

Even more time is to be given China, 
Poland, Greece and Yugoslavia to try 
to restore their currencies to something 
like the positions they held before the 
long years of occupation, black markets 
and looting. The Scandinavian members 
—Norway and Denmark—are in better 
shape, and India and the Union of South 
Africa are strong financially despite po- 
litical troubles. 

Technique of the Fund calls for ad- 
vances of the kind of money in which a 
member may be short when faced with 
bills for imports. To cover such loans, 
the borrowing member will put up 
enough of its own money to match the 
gold value of the currency provided. 
After a limited period, the loan must be 
paid off in gold or in the money originally 
borrowed. 

U. S. dollars are most in demand now, 
and, by the time the Fund's capital has 
been gathered in, $3,600,000,000 will be 
on hand. That pool is to be made up of 
the American subscription of $2,750,- 
000,000—three fourths in currency and 
one fourth in gold—plus the gold por- 
tions of other members’ quotas. 

Currency purchases are restricted to 
25 per cent of the buyers own quota. 
But members are allowed to make ad- 
justments in the value of their money up 
to 10 per cent of the going rate* simply 
by giving notice to the Fund. Bigger 
changes require approval of the Fund’s 
directorate. Until operations begin, the 
directors plan to advise member govern- 
ments on how monetary stresses may be 
lessened. 

Likely to head up the advisory task 
are Managing Director Camille Cutt, 
former Finance Minister of Belgium, and 
U.S. Director Harry D. White, who as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
joined with the late Lord Keynes of 
England to get the Fund and Bank 
established. 

One of the principal missions of the 
advisers is to demonstrate to members 
how the Fund can help in breaking black 


markets and minimizing the activities of 
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Hope for Arms Cuts Lies in Mutual Trust 
Among Nations Rather Than in Treaties 


ask itself, “Do I get more out of this 
scheme than I give up?” The political 
problem is to convince the important 
powers and most of the others that 
they do. 


It is obvious that, under any ettective 


| system, nations will have to give up a 





limited part of their “sovereignty” —their 
traditional and theoretical independ- 
ence. This does involve a break with the 
past, but nevertheless the world is mov- 
ing in that direction, and it seems certain 
that this partial “loss of sovereignty” will 
not of itself prove an insurmountable 
obstacle. It may be used as an argument 
by an opponent of the system, but it will 
not be the controlling reason for his 
opposition. 


WHERE REAL TEST LIES 


The real test will lie in how each na- 
tion sees that the plan will affect its own 
fortunes. This directly involves the ques- 
tion of the relationship between arma- 
ments and security. It is neither possible 
nor necessary to debate here the old 
argument as to whether armaments pro- 
mote wars or prevent them. Such discus- 
sions lead nowhere because neither 
thesis is true, or more accurately, per- 
haps, both are true.-The swollen arma- 
ments of aggressor nations make for wars 
—the strong armaments of peaceful na- 
tions tend to prevent wars. It can well be 
argued that without heavy armaments 
Germany could not have started two 
wars—and equally well that greater ar- 
maments for the intended victims would 
have prevented them. It would seem 
that the danger of armaments lies not so 
much in armaments as such, but in the 
vicious circle of competitive armament. 
But in accepting this thesis, it will be 
noted that the basis of such competi- 
tion is an admixture of ambition and de- 
sign on the part of aggressive states, and 
a desire for extra insurance on the part 
of peace-loving states. It is not merely 
blind and senseless competition. 

Obviously, a general reduction of 
armaments would release vast amounts 
of human effort and resources for other 
and better purposes. But the really great 
value of limitation of armaments would 
lie in its ability to eliminate this form ot 
competition. 


Assuming that it will some day be pos- 
sible to solve the manifold technical 
problems of disarmament, we should 
next examine the political problems in- 
volved. 

The basic problem concerns the de- 
gree of security which can be offered by 
the United Nations as a substitute for 
the present system of each nation for 
itself. This will depend on the power and 
effectiveness of the forces at the disposal 
of the U.N., plus the co-operation ob- 
tainable among the great powers in em- 
ploying those forces. So far the U. N. has 
given scant basis for optimism in this 
regard, but until it can offer a substantial 
degree of security, disarmament is un- 
attainable. 

The other basic political problems 
concern the effect of disarmament on the 
relative power of nations and the result- 
ing possible changes in their policies. 
Any limitation of armaments at upper 
and lower levels acceptable to the great 
powers would probably not greatly af- 
fect the capacity and policy of those 
powers. Any such effect, however, would 
seem to favor the peaceful nations, since 
it is the would-be aggressor who forces 
the pace of competitive armament. 

But if disarmament were extended 
until it approached a condition of com- 
plete disarmament, the political struc- 
ture of the world would be greatly 
altered. The supremacy of the white 
race was built up and is maintained 
largely by their development of arma- 
ments, which have compensated for 
their lack of numbers. Extensive dis- 
armament would tend to reduce this 
advantage. The abolition of armaments 
in fact might well place the world at 
the mercy of the yellow and brown 
races, with their untold millions. 

Among the white races, an extensive 
reduction in armaments would tend to 
increase the power of Russia’s 200,000,- 
000 in comparison with the less nu- 
merous and more divided nations ot 
Western Europe. 

Then there is the position of tormer 
enemy states to be considered. They 
have been disarmed—and are helpless 
before the arms of the victors; but if 
the victors forego these arms their su- 
periority vanishes. 

Extensive disarmament would tend to 


decrease the probability of attack on the 
Western Hemisphere, and in case of 
such attack to limit the initial extent of 
its destruction. On the other hand, the 
position of the United States as a 
world power, and its ability to make 
its influence felt overseas would be 
restricted. 

Great Britain would probably bene- 
fit more than any other nation by dis- 
armament. In many ways, extensive 
disarmament would restore Great Britain 
to its eminent position of 50 years ago. 
If there were no bombers, no rockets 
and no submarines, England would once 
again be a moated fortress, and, if all 
war vessels were scrapped, the great 
British merchant navy would rule the 
seas, 

The political problems of disarma- 
ment are as complicated and as difficult 
as the technical problem. To make even 
a good start toward limitation, in the 
foreseeable future, will require pa- 
tience, ingenuity, good will and de- 
termination among all nations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of this brief discussion, 
it may be concluded that— 

(1) The control of atomic energy 
may be undertaken as soon as agreement 
is reached in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and Security Council. 

(2) No further definite progress to- 
ward disarmament can be made until the 
military power of the U. N. is effectively 
established and the peace settlements 
fully accomplished. 

(3) Disarmament must then begin 
with limitation and regulation of arma- 
ments. 

(4) Limitation and regulation of ar- 
maments involve numerous technical 
difficulties, a general solution of which 
seems to verge on the impossible. 

(5) Reduction of armaments, as it 
approached complete disarmament, in 
the absence of all powerful international 
forces, would involve political problems 
affecting all nations and the whole fab- 
ric of world power. In particular it 
would improve the position of the yel- 
low and brown races, relative to the 
white, and enhance the power of Rus- 
sia relative to Western Europe. 

(6) In the last analysis, disarmament 
is more apt to develop gradually from a 
state of security engendered by co- 
operation and trust among the nations 
than it is to be legislated into being as an 
effective panacea for all the ills of the 
world. 
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EUROPE’S LABOR SHORTAGE EASED 
BY EMIGRATION OF IDLE ITALIANS 


Rome Government relieves its own 
population problems by ‘hiring out’ 
excess workers to other countries 


Reported from ROME, PARIS, 


STOCKHOLM 


War-damaged Italy, afflicted with 
large-scale unemployment in a continent 
suffering from labor shortages, is prepar- 
ing to hire out her idle workmen to other 
countries. 

Agreements have been reached 
for France, Belgium and Britain to ab- 
sorb more than 250,000 Italian laborers 
and their families. Czechoslovakia wants 
50,000 others. Sweden, Poland and 
Switzerland also are in the market. 

Most of the unemployed are be- 
ing exported under one-year contracts. 
But some expect to settle permanently in 


and LONDON 


new lands, relieving their country’s long- 
range problem of overpopulation. 

Italy is to obtain other benefits as 
well. Italian industry, idle for lack of 
fuel, will receive Belgian coal under the 
terms of the labor contract. Italian im- 
ports, lagging under financial handicaps, 
will be aided by remittances in other 
currencies from Italian workers abroad. 
@ Overpopulation long has been a drag 
on Italy's standard of living. A poor 
country, with few resources, Italy has to 
sustain 46,000,000 people, more than 
France, in a territory littlke more than 


half the size of France, and the Italian 
population is increasing at a rate of al- 
most 300,000 a year. 

Emigration helped Italy relieve popu- 
lation pressures until fascism reversed 
this trend. More than 500,000 Italians 
annually went abroad in search of work 
in the first two decades of this century. 

Mussolini, with his dream of vast 
armies and an expanding empire, nar- 
rowed the flow to 61,000 in 1938. Re- 
strictions imposed by the U. S. and other 
countries make it more difficult for the 
tide to resume. 

War losses, on the other hand, make it 
harder for Italy today to support her 
people. Almost one third of the country’s 
capital investment has been destroyed. 
Production is stalled and unemployment 
is increasing steadily. Almost 2,000,000 
were recorded idle in October and hun- 
dreds of thousands of others are jobless 
but unregistered. 


ITALY EXPORTS HER UNEMPLOYED 


al 
SURPLUS F 
POPULATION 
2,000,000 
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@ Labor contracts signed by Italy’s Gov- 

ernment will permit business and govern- 
ment agents from other countries to re- g PIONEER GOES 
cruit the men they want in Italy. In re- 
turn, they must guarantee minimum 
wages and living conditions. 

France has agreed tentatively to take 
200,000 unskilled workers in 1947. 
About 13,000 already are en route. A 
bonus of 2,000 francs will be paid to 
miners and 1,000 francs to other immi- 
grants upon their arrival in France. 
Workers who leave their families behind 
will be permitted to send home 40 per 
cent of their wages. 

Belgium is taking 50,000 coal miners 
to replace German prisoners. Employers 
| are paying travel expenses of immigrants, 
and more than 1,500 are being imported 
weekly. About 25,000 will be at work by 
the end of this year. Italy is to get be- 
| tween three and one half and five tons 

of coal monthly for each Italian employed | 
in Belgium, about one fifth the average — 
miner’s output. | = 
Sweden has signed no over-all con- 

tract with the Italian Government, but new, DIRECT RIK ROUTE FROM 

individual employers are recruiting in- 

dustrial labor in Northern Italy. About nel VORK 
- 10,000 already have been hired. Poland 
has contracted for 5,000 Italians, includ- 


neers up for 2,800 foundry TO cH R a { F 5 V | A H AVANA 


workers to cast machinery and tool parts. 
British unions have agreed to make the 
Italians temporary members. The Gov- 
ernment has promised to send the immi- 











Flying famed Constellations and DC-4’s, Linea Aeropostal Vene- 
zolana will inaugurate fast, direct passenger and cargo service to 


grants home as soon as Britain’s labor Caracas. Frequent flights weekly in each direction. Southward 
shortage is over. trips originate at New York and will stop at Havana enroute. 
Czechoslovakia is planning to absorb Now, for the first time, L.A.V. flies you all the way in the same 


50,000 Italians on temporary contracts 
that will assure the return of the immi- 
grants to Italy when they no longer are 
needed. Having deported their Sudeten 
Germans, the Czechs are anxious to pre- 
vent any future minority problems. 

Switzerland imported hundreds of 
Italian bricklayers last spring for the 
building season. Hotel and textile work- 
ers also are being admitted in small num- 
bers. But opposition of Swiss unions is 
delaying conclusion of an over-all con- 
tract. 

All in all, labor contracts may help 
1,000,000 Italians including dependents, 

to go abroad. Italian officials estimate 

: that twice that number would cungrate For information and reservations see 
immediately if they could. A former 4 
Premier of Italy said recently that Italy L.A.U. sind fo See eee ee ert 
holds 5,000,000 prospective emigrants. New York-Havana-Caracas Hotel Sherry-Netherland, Fifth Ave. 

Permanent settlement of Italians in at 59th Se.,.New Tork, Plaza9-6500-1. 
Latin America offers one important out- 
let. More than 1,200,000 Italians have 


plane—no more time-costly change-overs. 


One of the world’s pioneer airlines, L.A.V. 
offers you the assurance of sixteen years of 
courteous, efficient operation as Venezuela’s 
National Airline. For this new international 
service, experienced American trans-oceanic 
pilots, licensed by CAA, are in command. 
Other L.A.V. personnel and equipment ... 
on land and in the air . . . are selected to 
meet the traveler’s most exacting demands, 
In flying, these are the things that count, 


















one to Brazil alone in the last 60 years. 
ee Argentina wants Italians. But fi- FAST— DIRECT eatin” DIVISION 
nancing such settlement is expensive, and You don't change planes ~“ —— 
it will be years before a large-scale move- at any point! 


ment can be launched. Meanwhile, short- 
term contracts with European countries 
are enabling Italy to reduce her immedi- 


ate problems of unemployment and over- LINEA AeropPosTAl VENEZOLANA 


population. 
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Life Around the World 


Unusual strikes are called in Latin America 


by unions capable of tying industry in knots 


BUENOS AIRES 
IKE THEIR NEIGHBORS to the North, 
Latin Americans each day are be- 
coming more strike conscious. Strikes in 
the United States get as big headlines as 
local strikes. And this part of Latin Ameri- 
ca is witnessing a strike wave that is ag- 
gravating already serious shortages in 
food, manufactured goods and transpor- 
tation. 

Labor is strongly organized in a num- 
ber of Latin-American countries and, 
when strikes are called things are tied in 
knots. It’s not unusual to see a town com- 
pletely tied up in a general strike, with 
transport, public utilities and restaurants 
shut down. The original cause of the 
strike may have been the concern of one 
union, but the Latin American’s sense 
of labor solidarity often makes it a city- 
wide or national affair. 

Latin-American workers strike for all 
the reasons they do in the United States, 
and a few more. Port workers in Santos 
(Brazil), in Valparaiso (Chile) and in 
Rosario (Argentina) have struck this year 
against loading goods for Franco Spain. 
Maritime workers here in Argentina have 
struck to free political prisoners jailed 
during the military regime. 

Waiters have gone on strike to abolish 
the tipping system. 

A general strike in Montevideo (Uru- 
guay) in protest against the rising cost 
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of living shut down the city for a day. 
In Chile, a strike was called to protest 
a ban on strikes. 


Even business sometimes strikes in © 


Latin America, as was seen when the in- 
dustrial and commercial life of Buenos 
Aires was snuffed out for three days in 
protest against the decree laws of the 
Farrell regime. 

Strikers in Latin America devise pic- 
turesque techniques. The other day, the 
Buenos Aires Radio Announcers Union 
threatened, instead of a strike, to broad- 
cast news items and _ advertisements 
“slowly, sadly and monotonously.” 

In Mexico, streetcar operators called 
a strike in which they continued working, 
but gave free rides to everyone. 

Taxicab drivers struck in Buenos Aires 
recently against a municip.] ordinance 
requiring operators to repaint their cabs 
all one color and imposing other regula- 
tions the drivers considered onerous. Port 
workers, bricklayers, bus cleaners, wool 
handlers, shoemakers and painters helped 
them with a sympathy strike. 

Undertakers’ employes in Buenos Aires 
threatened to make death take a holiday 
by going on strike unless their demands 
were met. Argentine bakers and pastry 
cooks decided they didn’t want to work 
at night and there was a serious bread 
shortage for days until the Government 
finally put out an order prohibiting night 
work in bakeries. 

Before the recent Anglo-Argentine 





agreement, railroad workers on the Brit- 
ish-owned railways organized blitz strikes 
every once in a while, generally selecting 
rush hours on important commuter lines 
and snarling traffic. They wanted wage 
and other benefits and nationalization of 
the railways. 

There frequently was violence in 
these strikes, but it was by angry pas- 
sengers who, furious at being inconven- 
ienced, ripped out seats, slashed curtains 
and broke windows. 

The first strike of Governmént em- 
ployes in Argentina occurred in April, 
when oil workers quit because the di- 
rector of the Government-owned pe- 
troleum company was scheduled to be 
removed just as he was about to sign a 
decree improving working conditions. 
The strike ended when the Government 
gave assurances the decree would be 
signed anyway. 

One unusual strike was called in 
Buenos Aires by waiters who refused to 
accept tips on the grounds that the sys- 
tem was undignified and degrading. The 
strike was finally ended by abolition of 
the tipping system and increase of prices 
in cafes, tea rooms, bars and restaurants 
by 10 to 15 per cent. Donors or recipients 
of tips may be severely fined. 

Latin-American strikes also have their 
bloody aspects, especially when national, 
provincial or city authorities attempt to 
suppress them by force. And strikers 
sometimes are not polite. During a strike 
of meat-packing workers in Rosario, 
women workers who tried to pass the 
picket line were stripped of their clothes. 

In any event, huelga (strike) has now 
become an everyday word down here. 

B. S. R. 


Bleak Christmas is anticipated by Viennese 


who are fed up with shortages and occupation 


VIENNA 
| Ging will be far from being a 
merry one in Vienna this year. 

Back through the years, this always has 
been an enjoyable season, with prepara- 
tions for the holidays in full swing, but the 
Viennese see no reason for rejoicing on 
Christmas 1946. 

On the contrary, the Viennese are fed 
up—and becoming more so as the weather 
gets colder. They're fed up with the oc- 
cupation troops, with their meager meals, 
with their lack of warm clothes, and with 


the repeated fact that, when they go shiv- 
ering down the streets to their homes, 
they'll still be cold. 

Vienna wasnt damaged as badly as 
most German cities, but streets in the 
factory district are still piled high with 
rubble. In the residential districts, there 
is hardly a house that did not sustain some 
damage from bombs, shrapnel or fire. 
Many have gigantic cracks through which 
the cold air pours despite desperate efforts 
to plug the holes. 

Some residents have oil stoves. Some 
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have a little coal left over from last win- 
ter. Others buy coal on the black market 
at 5 cents a pound. But the majority must 
get through the winter on their allotment 
of 600 pounds. To date, they have re- 
ceived only 100 pounds and are pessi- 
mistic about getting the remainder. 

Darkness falls at about 5:30 o'clock. 
Rain was lacking all summer so reservoirs 
are low, electric power is short, and lights 
are not turned on until late. Homes are 
so dark and cold that the Viennese seek 
relief from the depressing monotony by 
going out evenings. 

The occupying powers have requisi- 
tioned all the good hotels and nearly all 
the night clubs. Very few of Vienna's 
once-famous restaurants are open. So the 
theaters and concert halls that are run- 
ning are packed nightly in spite of their 
frigid auditoriums. Spectators sit with 
their overcoats on. During business hours, 
the Viennese 
businessmen sit 
hunched in their 
offices with over- 
coats and hats on. 

One is seldom in- 
vited for a meal 
here, but people do 
try to get together 
for tea. With the 
tea (without milk 
or sugar), they 
serve thin slices of 
bread smeared with 
what tastes like 
bean paste. The tea-table conversation is 
invariably about food, coal and the occu- 
pation troops. 

Never before have relatives and friends 
abroad been so important. It is from 
them that the Viennese obtain their few 
“luxuries,” a bit of tea from Denmark, 
some food from Sweden, a sweater from 
a cousin in the United States, a blanket 
from Australia. 

The average Viennese gets 1,550 cal- 
ories a day. A worker gets 2,200 and a 
heavy worker 2,790. These rations make 
it possible for the Viennese to live with- 
out buying on the black market, but it 
doesn’t give them the resistance they need 
against the cold and disease. 

Black marketing has decreased con- 
siderably during the last few months, 
mainly because the people have run out 
of money. The last family jewel has been 
sold; furniture has been exchanged for 
food until only the bare necessities remain. 
Troops of all four occupying forces sell 
their rations illegally, but one hears more 
such stories about the Americans and the 
Russians. 

The Viennese can’t help being slightly 
amused by the difference in technique be- 
tween the G. I. and the Russki. The Amer- 
icans, the Viennese tell you, sell cigarettes 
and gasoline, glancing around furtively as 
he shows his wares. “The Americans are 
so discreet about these things,” one 
Viennese explained. 





The Russians make no bones about it. 
They walk along the streets and openly 
offer what they have for sale. Several 
civilians told me that they always could 
buy coal from the Russians by simply 
going down to the railway station. 

Russian black marketing is ballyhooed 
greatly by the Viennese, just as is every- 
thing else the Russians do. The people 
seem to be hypnotized by them. They still 
talk about the behavior of the Russian 
troops when they entered Vienna as 
though it occurred only yesterday. The 
few Russians I’ve talked to are hugely 
amused by their reputation. One Lieu- 
tenant told me he was seriously consider- 
ing walking up to people on the street 
and saying “Grrrr” to them just to see 
what would happen! 

Actually, the Russians keep pretty 
much to themselves. On one trip through 
the Russian zone south of the Danube I 
didn’t see a single 
Soviet Army soldier 
in the course of an 
hour. Incidentally, 
the Danube did 
look blue that day 
—broken bridges 
hung forlornly in 
the water, no 


sight on the river 
and the shipyards 
were silent. 

Communism has 
lost ground steadily 
here during the last two years. Viennese 
Communists have a hard time explaining 
away some of the policies of their Russian 
liberators. 

The one thing that nearly all Viennese 
agree on is that they would get along a 
great deal better if all the occupation 
forces departed, and the sooner they did 
the better. As things are now the Aus- 
trian Government cannot plan ahead 
intelligently because it never knows what 
the occupation costs will be for a cer- 
tain period. 

Austrians feel bitter about these oc- 
cupation costs, emphasizing that they are 
paying for the upkeep of not one but four 
occupation armies. They also point out 
the confusion resulting from five govern- 
ing bodies, their own Government and 
the four Allied powers. Once the Aus- 
trians have agreed on a new law, for in- 
stance, it must be approved by the Allied 
Control Council, where often it is delayed 
interminably because of disagreement 
among the Allies. 

If Austria were occupied by one power 
alone, or placed under a United Nations 
control force, and a loan granted by the 
United States, the Austrians feel that 
they could get back on their feet in 
five years. 

Until the Allies leave, however, Vien- 
nese will continue to live on a day-to-day 
basis, hoping for the best but expecting 
the worst. J. W. M. 
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Whats Ahead for 


STOCKS 


in 1947? 


Which issues most undervalued? 
Will prices rebound to new highs? 
What outlook for Rails, Utilities? 


NITED’S Annual Forecast, just 

issued, answers these and other 
questions of vital importance to busi- 
nessmen and investors. This consensus 
of the country’s leading authorities on 
Stocks, Bonds, General Business, Retail 
Trade, Corporate Earnings, Inflation, and 
Money Rates, is a valuable guide to 
profits in the New Year. Also — 


20 Outstanding Stocks 


Includes 10 ‘Quality Growth” issues for 
income and appreciation; also 10 under- 
valued stocks in the low and medium- 
priced field for maximum appreciation. 


Yours with Mountha Trial” 
Test the profit-making features of UNITED 
SERVICE. We will send to new readers 
the Annual Forecast with 20 Outstanding 


Stocks for 1947; and weekly UNITED 
SERVICE for one full month for only $1. 


Send $1 for Bulletin WR-69 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass 
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|, the news in every is- 
sue of World Report is gathered 
from the four corners of the 
earth, a subscription makes an 
ideal gift for your friends, rela- 
tives and business associates who 
are abroad. What more practical 
way of letting them know you 
are thinking of them? Gift sub- 
scription rates: $4 for the first 
subscription, $3 for each addi- 
tional—in U.S., its possessions 
and Central and South America. 
Add $1 extra postage for each 
subscription to Canada and other 
Mail your order to 


WORLD REPORT 


24th & N Sts., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


countries. 
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—U. 8S. Army Signal Corps 
GERMAN initiative, stressed in the U.S. zone even at this 
early conference of AMG officers and German industrialists, 
will carry out rehabitilation under bipartite direction from Berlin. 


CAN GERMANY 
PAY OWN WAY? 


Unification of the British and United 
States zones will not cure a Germany’s ail- 
ing economy overnight. No administrative 
changes can get more heat from a ton of 
coal, more nourishment from a pound of 
bread. No stimulus to trade can wipe out 
the wreckage born of colossal defeat in war. 

Prewar Germany was able to deflect nearly 





—Black Star one fourth of her production to war prepa- 
RUSSIAN policy, typified by this dismantling and packing of ration and to live on the balance. Postwar 
heavy machinery for shipment to Russia, has been to take what Germany has nearly as many mouths to 
she could find in Germany to repair her own immense war damage. feed, but a fourth less territory. In theory, 


loss of territory just balances the cost of 
building her war machine. 

That leaves war damage—wrecked fac- 
tories, ruined railroads, starved farms and 
a collapsed economy—as a direct charge upon 
the German citizen’s dinner table. And a 
half-starved German can not dig as much 
coal, weave as much cloth or plow as much 
land as a well fed one. 

Unification of the two zones is aimed at 
tapering off relief and building up rehabili- 

' tation for three fifths of Germany’s popula- 
tion in three fifths of her present area. Free 
internal trade and increasing exports are to 
yield surplus goods that will pay for needed 
imports by 1950, according to plans. Prog- 
ress toward this goal is expected to be a 
powerful stimulus to unification of all Ger- 





—Intecaational man zones, up to now opposed by Russia and 
FRENCH concern is to find assurance that Germany never again France. It would also strengthen the British 
can invade France. These French troops in Germany illustrate the and U.S. position when the Big Four tackle 


determination to keep her militarily impotent at all costs. the German peace treaty in Moscow in March. 
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IMPORTS: GERMAN NECESSITY 





FOOD will long remain the most vital import into the stocks there were almost exhausted. Now U. S. supplies will 
combined zones. U.S. wheat fills this big grain elevator at go to both zones, be paid for by both countries. Next to 
Emden, in the British zone. On the eve of unification, food food, raw materials for German factories have top priority. 


—USDA ) — —Press Association 


COTTON such as this from Southern U.S. will feed RUBBER, here loading at an African port will be shipped 
textile mills in Germany. More than $100,000,000 in estab- to tire factories in Germany. Manufacture of synthetic rub- 
lished balances are immediately available for imports. ber is not permitted. Wool and ores will be imported. 
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BRITISH ZONE: GERMAN HEAVY INDUSTRY 
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wie yi —Pix —Black Star 
COAL is the British zone’s prime asset. The Ruhr mines CHEMICALS will supply fertilizers, pharmaceuticals, dye- 
must provide fuel for industry and transport in both zones, stuffs and a host of synthetic products. This butter made 
as well as for export. Skilled miners are the bottleneck. from coal shows how far Germany has developed synthetics. 


—Black Star 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER produced in the British STEEL production, also centered in the Ruhr, is rigidly 
zone will augment fuel supply in both zones. The Mohne limited far below prewar tonnages. It will be stretched foz 


Dam, destroyed by British bombs, is shown back in operation. railroad equipment, machinery and small manufactures. 
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U. S. ZONE: FARMS AND LIGHT INDUSTRY 


. —Black Star —U. 8. Army Signal Corps 
WOOD products from Bavaria will help build new homes FOODSTUFFS in the U. S. zone do not fill the food needs 
in Germany. They will also furnish export goods and pit there. Some products, however, will help the British zone, 
props for the coal mines. This is cellulose for cellophane. where farm-machinery factories will build up future crops. 


—Monkmeyer —Black Star 


INSTRUMENTS and precision machinery, turned out by AUTOMOBILES and parts are manufactured in the U. S. 
skilled mechanics in the U. S. zone, will help develop new zone. These Volkswagen are for U. S. Army use. Additional 
production in factories and will supply some export items. steel from the Ruhr will permit increased production. 
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EXPORTS: GERMAN HOPE 


—Black Star _ a —International 


OPTICAL goods were a big item TOYS are back in the export TEXTILES will form a larger part 
in Germany’s prewar exports. These market, to be followed by ceramics, of exports; will double the 
Zeiss lenses are in production. glass, machinery, and chemicals. value of imported raw materials. 


TRADE with the world will be aimed at making the far below prewar figures. Increased exports of light 
‘ombined zones self-supporting in three years. Under manufactures and coal must fill this gap, in order to pay 
fevel-of-industry agreements, heavy industry will be held for imports in the mew scheme of self-sufficiency. 
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STRIKE-BOUND MINES 
CUT CHILE’S REVENUES 


Prolonged stoppages are reducing 
shipments of copper and nitrates, 
the mainstay of country’s economy 


Reported from SANTIAGO 
and WASHINGTON 


Strikes are sapping the vitality of 
Chile’s economy by cutting down ship- 
ments of copper and nitrates, chief 
sources of the country’s export revenues. 

Prolonged stoppages led by com- 
munistic unions are makirg themselves 
felt in important sections of these two 
industries. These strikes, added to others 
of recent months, are depriving Chile of 
millions of dollars’ worth of world trade 
that the country needs urgently. 

Main cause of the strikes is the con- 
tinued rise in living costs, which wage 
increases have failed to equal. But the 
desire of Communists to make trouble 
for U. S. capital, which owns most of the 
nitrate and copper properties, also may 
be a part of the picture. 

@ In copper, current troubles focus on 
the El Teniente mines, one of three large 
centers of production. Owner of El 
Teniente is the Braden Copper Co., a 
subsidiary of the Kennecott Copper Co. 

Workers at E] Teniente struck early 
in October. Unio.s led by Socialists, 
whose members work in the power and 
concentrate plants, later compromised 
and were willing to return to their jobs. 
But the miners union, dominated by 
Communists, refused to return. 

Owners say that meeting the wage de- 
mands in full would raise costs too high. 
This might make it hard for Chilean cop- 
per to compcte with that from Rhodesia 
and other low-cost areas when demand, 
now high, falls off and prices go down. 

Leaders of the Chilean Communist 
Party urged the Government to “chal- 
lenge U.S. imperial defiance” by taking 
over the El Teniente properties. Com- 
munist members of the Cabinet went 
along with the idea. Radicals, who have 
the largest representation in the Cabinet, 
hesitated. But Liberals, who hold several 
Cabinet posts and are powerful in Par- 
liament, flatly refused. 

@ Nitrate shipments from Tocopilla, 
main port for export of this mineral, are 


tied up. The longshoremen’s union, led 
by Communists, went on strike in Octo- 
ber. Owner of this property is the Anglo- 
Chilean Nitrate Company, controlled by 
U. S. interests. 

An estimated $7,000,000 worth of ni- 

trate has piled up at Tocopilla, but ships 
have to leave the port empty. Farmers in 
Europe, already short of fertilizer, will 
have even less of it than they had ex- 
pected for 1947 crop production because 
of the strike. 
«| Exports are essential to the finances 
of the Chilean Government, partly be- 
cause of the manner in which exchange 
is handled. . 

Copper companies are required to turn 
over to the Government an amount of 
exchange equal to the cost of producing 
the copper they sell. The Government 
gives them, in return, pesos at the rate 
ot 19.37 to the dollar. Then the Govern- 
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EL TENIENTE COPPER MINE IN CHILE 





ment sells the exchange at the prevailing 
rate, 31 pesos to the dollar. The profits 
are used to help maintain the armed 
forces. 

Nitrate companies and other exporters 
of mineral products work under a simi- 
lar requirement. 

@ Double trouble results for the Gov- 
ernment when exports of mineral prod- 
ucts fall off. 

A decline in Chile's dollar balances 
occurs unless there is a steady flow of 
exchange from mineral exports to replace 
dollars that Chile has to spend abroad 
for imports. Strikes are one reason why 
Chile’s dollar balances dropped from 
$126,000,000 to $98,000,000 between 
January 1 and September of this year. 

The armed forces’ funds run short 
when profits from the handling of ex- 
change fall below expectations. A feeling 
that pay is too low is affecting Army mo- 
rale. If funds run too short, the Govern- 
ment may not be able even to maintain 
existing rates of pay. Failure to pay the 
Army would bring threat of revolution. 
@ Strike settlements are in prospect. 
Both sides have consented to arbitrate 
the copper strike. Workers are returning 
to the mines and production is getting 
under way. At Tocopilla, the company 
has refused to arbitrate its differences. 
Now the Government is acting to force 
a settlement. 

Peace, thus, appears likely in both of 
these disputes. But experience since the 
end of the war indicates that new strikes 
will break out. And, with each strike, 
Chile loses out on dollar exchange that 
is vital to her economy. 
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Communist-dominated union halts production at mountain-top plant 
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HE UNITED STATES is sending to Eu- 

rope, as her top diplomat abroad, a 
man who neither fears nor yearns for 
any of the new political and economic 
systems the countries across the Atlantic 
are trying out. Oliver Max Gardner, re- 
cently appointed U.S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain, and a Democrat who de- 
scribes himself as a middle-of-the-roader, 
thinks the American system can stand 
comparison with anything likely to 
emerge from troubled Europe. 

Gardner is able to view calmly the 

British Socialist Government to which he 
is to be accredited. He has confided to 
friends, in fact, that the election of a 
Labor Government in England was re- 
assuring—to him it meant that the British 
people still knew how to effect a big 
change in an orderly manner. The ability 
of a people to change their Government 
to fit new requirements, and yet retain 
basic freedoms, seems to Gardner con- 
siderably more important than the labels 
the governments wear. 
@ U.S.-British relations, however, go 
beyond the boundaries of the two na- 
tions. Russia is involved, and world peace, 
and international trade, as well as prob- 
lems limited to the United States and 
Great Britain. 

In the Big Three, the customary line- 
up of Russia on one side and the Anglo- 
Americans on the other has begun to an- 
noy a vocal minority inside Britain and 
the U. S. Rebellious Laborites in Britain’s 
House of Commons continue to criticize 
the policies of Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin as anti-Soviet and pro-American 
They fear that military collaboration, as 
in standardization of weapons, will tie 
Britain so close to America that an in- 
dependent policy for Britain may no 
longer be possible. For their views on 
British policy toward Russia, the Labor 
rebels have received congratulations from 
Henry A. Wallace, who lost his job as 
U.S. Secretary of Commerce for expres- 
sing similar criticisms of American policy. 

As U.S. Ambassador at London, Gard- 
ner will be in the middle of these and 
similar pressures to modify Anglo-Ameri- 
can policies toward Russia. 

World peace, ultimately dependent on 
co-operation by all of the Big Three, 
presumably has to begin with close har- 
mony between the two Anglo-American 
members of the trio. Ties of language and 
tradition are counted on to keep Britain 
and the U.S. thinking and voting alike 
on most international issues. It is thus, 
Gardner is known to feel, the No. 1 job 
of the U.S. Ambassador to Britain to 
strengthen the ties between the two coun- 
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OLIVER MAX GARDNER 
Middle-of-the-road Democrat 


tries and to submerge differences in the 
interests of world peace. 

Trade problems, more than any others, 
offer opportunity for differences between 
Britain and America. Britain’s export pro- 
gram, aiming at a volume 75 per cent 
above prewar, inevitably collides in some 
markets and commodities with the hopes 
of U.S. exporters. U.S. plans for lower 
tariffs, and for removing governmental 
controls over trade, appeal to the British 
in principle but are dif"cult to reconcile 
with Empire preferences and Socialist 
adventures: in state trading. The U.S. 
loan of $3,750,000,000 to Britain, repay- 
ment of which depends on the success of 
England’s drive for exports, can involve 
strained relations between the two coun- 
tries if payments have to be postponed. 
@ Ambassador Gardner brings to prob- 
lems like these a U.S. career that, on 
examination, turns out to be about three 
careers in one. Now 64, Gardner can look 
back on a life as lawyer, another as busi- 
nessman and a third as politician and 
public official. In all three, he has 
achieved success. Appointment as U. S. 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
comes as the capsheaf. 

The youngest of 12 children, Gardner 
began life and got his early schooling at 
Shelby, North Carolina. His father, a 
Confederate veteran as well as a physi- 
cian, passed on to him an interest in a 
military career and a profound convic- 
tion that a military occupation, such as 
the South knew, left deep scars in both 
victors and victims. 


Young Gardner's military experience 
was brief, however. At the age of 16, 
he served as a teamster with the Second 
Illinois Regiment in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. The step he hoped next to take, 
appointment to West Point, failed to come 
his way. 

Instead, Gardner entered the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering and won medals for oratory 
and honors in athletics. Later, while 
studying law at the University of North 
Carolina, he became captain of the foot- 
ball team and was named tackle on the 
All-Southern team. 

As a lawyer, Gardner began his ca- 
reer in Shelby immediately after gradua- 
tion from law school in 1906, and has con- 
tinued to practice ever since, with time 
out for such public responsibilities as 
the Governorship of North Carolina and 
Undersecretaryship of the Treasury at 
Washington. 

Gardner moved his law practice to 
Washington in 1933 rather than appear 
in North Carolina courts before judges he 
had appointed as Governor. In Washing- 
ton, as senior member of the firm of 
Gardner, Morrison and Rogers, his clients 
have included the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, the National Rayon Producers’ 
Association, United States Lines, Pan- 
American Airways, Coca-Cola and Bethle- 
hem Steel. But before serving as counsel 
to any of these firms, Gardner resigned 
his membership in the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, an action that prompt- 
ed President Roosevelt to compliment 
him publicly in hopes that others would 
follow the same code of ethics. 

As businessman, Gardner began with 
a directorship in a Shelby bank, took on 
similar responsibilities in textile mills in 
North Carolina, and eventually assumed 
the post of president-treasurer and princi- 
pal owner of the Cleveland Cloth Mill at 
Shelby. This is a rayon-weaving plant em- 
ploying about 800 persons and producing 
about $6,500,000 worth of cloth annually 
Gardner sold his interest in the company 
tor $3,000,000 when he became Under- 
secretary of the Treasury last February. 

As a Democrat, Gardner has served 
his party actively since 1908. He has been 
rewarded with public office frequently, 
but more than once has rejected appoint- 
ments in order to continue his careers as 
lawyer and businessman. His record of 
party activity includes the chairmanship 
of the North Carolina delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention of 1932, 
when Gardner supported the nomination 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Four years before, in 1928, Gardner 








likewise had supported the candidacy ot 
Alfred E. Smith for the Presidency on the 
Democratic ticket, but that was the year 
the Solid South broke. Smith lost North 
Carolina, as well as the Presidency. 
Gardner, running for Governor, over- 
came the handicap and won his own race 
by about 70,000 votes. 

Gardners Governorship started out 
under bright economic skies, in 1928, but 
soon ran into the storm of depression 
that swept over the U.S. It is Gardner's 
proud boast, however, that, despite the 
depression, North Carolina never de- 
faulted on an obligation. In addition, 
during his Administration, Gardner re- 


organized the State Government, re- 
vamped the educational system, abolished 
the State tax on real property, and 
handled an explosive labor dispute in 
the textile industry. 

@ In London, the new American Am- 
bassador is.to begin his fourth career 
and what he regards as his final tour of 
public duty. After formal confirmation 
by the Senate, expected early in January, 
Gardner will set sail for England. Lon- 
doners will find him less often in the 
headlines than behind the scenes, pur- 
suing what seems to him a progressive 
course that stays pretty well to the middle 
of the road. ) 


BLUM: Return of an Elder Statesman 


em DESPERATELY needs a leader. 
So urgent is this need that an elder 
statesman, Leon Blum, has been called 
out of retirement to devote most of his 
four-hour day to the task of finding a 
permanent Premier. 

The qualifications desired are such 
that Blum appears to be looking for 
himself. A people climbing stubbornly 
back to the position of a world power 
after a crushing and humiliating defeat 
want above all an understanding leader 
capable of compromise and sacrifice. 

Blum, poet and thinker, a moderate 
Socialist who shuns the ways of Moscow 
and the ways of reaction, might have 
been such a leader. Even today, worn 
and weary at 74, Blum is the man to 
whom a divided Assembly gave 575 of 
its 590 votes in requesting him to form 
an emergency Cabinet. 

@) The task of leadership through the 
next few weeks to mid-January, when a 
President is to be elected by the two 
houses of Parliament, is difficult enough. 
Sufficient unity to govern during this 
short period may be dragged from a 
desperate Assembly. But the real task 
ahead is to find the Premier and the com- 


bination of parties that must succeed the _ 


interim Government. , 

Officially, it is up to the new Presi- 
dent to find a Premier. No President 
would be better equipped to choose a 
head of the Government than Blum whose 
age and health make his acceptance of 
the Presidency unlikely. So, behind the 
scenes, Blum now is doing a President’s 
work. 

On the surface, Blum’s job is impos- 
sible. The Communists say they will not 
serve or support a permanent government 
led by Popular Republicans who say the 
same of the Communists. One of these 
parties must support a government; 
neither is strong enough to govern alone, 


‘not even with Socialist help. 


In fact, concessions are to be made 
when it becomes apparent that France 
can afford no further delay in finding a 
stable government. Counting on such 


concessions, Blum is working to find a 
suitable leader. 

@ Problems facing the nation draw 
tight limitations to Blum’s choice. 

The need for coal makes it essential 
that the man chosen for Premier be ac- 
ceptable to the Communists. Labor unions 
under Communist direction have boosted 
domestic coal production to 118 per cent 
of 1938 output. The 1,600,000-ton deficit 
in France’s estimated needs for the year 
is due to reduced imports, cut by U. S. 
strikes and the U.S.-British determina- 
tion to give Germany more coal as a 
means of reducing occupation costs. 

Emergency restrictions to meet the coal 
shortage now are going into effect. Miners 
have agreed to work two Sundays during 
the emergency. But a coal strike is pos- 
sible if the Communists are not satisfied 
with a new government. 

Blum understands coal miners and 
Communists. As a young man of moder- 
ate wealth who turned to socialism in 
1890, Blum often accompanied his chief, 
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LEON BLUM 
No stranger to financial crises 


Jean Jaures, on campaign tours through 
the coal regions. When Jaures was assassi- 
nated on the ev® of World War I, Blum 
vowed to carry on the fight for socialism. 
Between the wars, Blum was in frequent 
conflicts and a few alliances with Com- 
munists. 

At first, the Communists carried away 
the majority of the Socialist membership, 
together with the newspaper, Humanité, 
which Blum and Jaures had founded. 
But, by 1936, the reconstructed Social- 
ists under Blum’s leadership composed 
the largest party in France. Twice Blum 
became Premier with Communist sup- 
port. Now the Communists lead the larg- 
est party, and other problems complicate 
politics. 

Fear of Germany cuts across party 
lines to such an extent that any French 
Premier may be expected to oppose 
plans to build up German production. 
Frenchmen see tomorrow's enemy in a 
new Germany, built up with Ruhr and 
Saar coal. Last March, the French got 
550,000 tons of coal from Germany, but 
now they are held down to 165,000 tons 
a month. Even anti-Communists_ in 
France look on Russia as today’s ally 
against a reconstructed Germany. 

Blum, called to form his second Cab- 
inet in 1938 while the Germans marched 
into Austria, understands France’s fear 
of Germany. As a prisoner of the Nazis, 
first in France, then in Buchenwald, and 
finally in the Dolomite Alps of Northern 
Italy during the war, Blum knows the 
Germans well. 

Defense of the franc at the present 
rate of 119 to the dollar is to be at- 
tempted, but success depends on the sup- 
port of the World Bank, from which 
France seeks a $500,000,000 loan, and 
the International Monetary Fund, asked 
to accept the French rate. For financial 
support, a new Premier and his Govern- 
ment must have the confidence of the 
U. S. 

Blum is no stranger to financial crises 

nor to Americans. As Premier in 1936, 
Blum devalued the franc about 34 per 
cent and obtained U. S. and British signa- 
tures to a currency agreement designed 
to prevent dangerous disturbances in the 
exchange market. As special envoy to 
the U.S. last summer, Blum negotiated 
loans and credits to France totaling more 
than $1,000,000,000. These credits now 
are exhausted. A new Premier must find 
new credits. 
@ The man Blum is seeking may prove 
to be one of his old friends. Vincent . 
Auriol, President of the Assembly and a 
Socialist admirer of Blum, would like to 
be President of France. Edouard Dala- 
dier, leader of the Left Assembly Party 
and a Premier of the Third Republic, 
could make a compromise Premier. But 
Blum would prefer to find a younger 
man, perhaps one of the young Socialists 
who seized the leadership of their party 
from his hands last September. 
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SHORT SUPPLY OF ROPE 
TO CONTINUE UNTIL 1950 


Industry, shipping and agriculture 
are hit by lack of cordage. World 
output is 40 per cent below prewar 


A persistent shortage of rope and 
twine is hampering postwar readjustment 
in industrial, maritime and agricultural 
fields. Indications are that it will be 1950 
before supplies of cordage materials can 
catch up with the huge pent-up demand. 

Supplies of raw materials are 40 
per cent below prewar levels and the 
Philippines and Netherlands East Indies 
must step up production before the fam- 
ine will end. Farmers cannot get enough 
binder twine for harvesting small grains, 
merchant shippers and fishermen are 
clamoring for more Manila hemp ropes 
and the public wants packages tied once 
again with good strong twine. 

Hardest hit by the shortage is the 
United States, which normally imports 
more than one third of the world’s supply 
of hard fibers. The Philippines, to get 
higher prices on the world market, last 
month severed an agreement to sell all of 
its Manila hemp to the U. S., while Brit- 
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FILIPINO WORKER TACKLES A KNOTTY PROBLEM 
Output lag ties up world demands for heavy-fiber products 
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ain has sewed up tightly the output from 
her East African colonies which during 
the war replaced the Philippines as the 
No. 1 supplier of hard cordage fibers. 

@ The Far East mainly is responsible 
for the shortage of cordage fibers. Before 
being invaded by the Japanese, the 
Philippines and East Indies produced 
well over half of the world’s supply, while 
this year they are unable to contribute 
15 per cent. The Philippines had nearly 
a world monopoly on the production of 
abaca, which is made into Manila hemp 
rope, and the Indies were the main pro- 
ducers of sisal, which is processed mainly 
into a cheaper grade of rope and binder 
twine. 

The Philippines got off to a good start 
toward putting their fiber industry back 
on its feet. Production has climbed to 
nearly 40 per cent of prewar and abaca is 
selling for up to 26 cents a pound, six 
times what it was in 1937. Revival of the 
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industry, however, is faced with many 
obstacles and it is doubtful whether the 
production of hemp fiber ever will regain 
prewar levels. 

Sixty per cent of the Philippines’ abaca 
formerly was produced by Japanese plant- 
ers but now these plantations are occu- 
pied largely by squatters who go in for 
“butcher harvesting.” This excessive strip- 
ping of plants is harmful, and, unless the 
plantations are cared for in a more scien- 
tific manner, there is danger of the Re- 
public’s hemp production starting to de- 
cline, and as soon as next year. 

The East Indies produced 90,000 tons 
of high-grade sisal annually before the 
war, but since liberation exports have 
been negligible. Most of it comes from 
the island of Java and, even if normalcy 
returns to this political hotbed, no more 
than 30,000 tons can be expected next 
year. 

@ The African Continent today supplies 
the cordage industry with half of its raw 
materials whereas prewar production 
amounted to no more than 25 per cent. 
British East Africa is exporting 125,000 
tons a year, 40 per cent of the world 
supply of hard fibers, and the British 
have an agreement to purchase all of 
the crop until December 1947. France, 
Belgium and Portugal also export sisal 
from their African colonies. 

@ The Western Hemisphere is expand- 
ing its output of hard fibers, but aside 
from Mexico’s heavy production this rep- 
resents only a fraction of the world sup- 
ply. During the war, 40,000 acres of 
abaca were planted with U. S. assistance 
in Central America. These plantations . 
arent far beyond the experimental stage 
and production costs are high. However, 
they are important because of abaca’s 
strategic value. 

Mexico produces henequen, a fiber 
used mainly for binder twine. Some of it 
is processed at home into rope, but the 
bulk of the raw material is exported to the 
United States. Some henequen formerly 
went into industrial twine, but U. S. pro- 
duction was stopped because of the war- 
time shortage of hard fiber and, due to 
the continued shortage, Government con- 
trols have not been lifted. 

U.S. processors of Manila fiber have 
been restricted to 120-day inventories as 
a result of the cancelling of the abaca 
agreement by the Philippines. However, 
pessimism is disappearing from the indus- 
try as American buyers outbid other 
countries for Philippine abaca, and now 
it appears the U. S. will get nearly all of 
the 120,000,000 pounds of fiber that the 
Islands hope to export next year. Even 
so, a shortage of rope and twine can be 
expected for the next few years. 
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As matters now stand, major factors limiting recovery in European business 
are coal, transportation, man power and food. 

The coal situation is to get worse before it gets better. The next few weeks 
will be critical. After that, American coal will be getting to Europe again. 

But even that will not be the millennium. Coal shortages will continue to 
hamper industrial production, transport and power output until coal exports from 
Western Germany and Poland come closer to prewar levels. This isn't going to 
happen fast, principally because of German and Russian needs. 











A year and a half after war's end, Europe's railroads still are cramped by 
Shortages of locomotives and freight cars, to say nothing of coal. 

The U.S. is sending abroad hundreds of locomotives, thousands of freight 
cars. Britain is exporting to the Continent three times as many locomotives as 
before the war. Sweden and Switzerland also are producing engines for neighbors. 

France, despite home production and imports from North America, has only 
three quarters as many locomotives, two thirds as many freight cars as prewar. 

Belgium is somewhat better off; Holland is not nearly so well off. 

Czechoslovakia, despite increasing output from the Skoda Works, finds her 
freight cars can move only 80 per cent of the rail freight offered. 

Greece and Poland lost almost all their rolling stock in the war. 

Improvement in European trade is tied in with the ability to move goods. 
This limiting factor will become more apparent now that many local needs are 
taken care of and intercountry traffic assumes more importance. Widening of the 
transportation bottleneck is to be a slow process. Rail equipment takes time to 
build, but, more important, is expensive, especially if it has to be imported 
from “hard" currency countries like the U.S., Canada, Sweden and Switzerland. 
































Labor shortage is another deterrent to recovery in Furope. 





It bothers Britain,-France, Belgium, Sweden more than the other countries, 





And it is leading to competition for labor. 





Norway, for example, resents Swedish attempts to hire away Norwegians. 
Sweden is turning instead to Italians to help her meet Russia's expected orders. 
Italy also is supplying surplus workers to France, Belgium and Britain. 

Return of German prisoners of war after the peace treaties are signed will 
be a blow chiefly to France and Belgium. Many are working in the coal mines. 
Big reservoir of available man power is in Eastern Europe. 
Agricultural areas of Greece, Pcland, Hungary have tco many people. 























WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY--(Continued) 


These farming people probably would resist movement to industrial areas, 
where food is scarcer, and would have to be taught skills. Large-scale reshuffling 
of population, if tried at all, must wait on better housing and food conditions. 


Lack of training during the war puts a premium on skilled workers in Europe. 

Most serious shortages are of technicians, foremen, precision workers. 

Skills lost during years in the army or in concentration camps have to be 
regained. Few youngsters were apprenticed to peacetime jobs during the war. 

Tendency, because of this labor situation, is toward more use of machinery, 
less hand labor, where that is possible. But most machinery and parts have to 
be bought abroad with scarce exchange. Nevertheless, the market for labor- 
Saving machinery in Europe looks to be on the upgrade. 











Food is still a problem in a few spots in Europe. 

Western Germany, at the moment, is getting most attention. Special efforts 
are to be made to hurry food shipments from the U.S. to this area this month. 

Italy, also, is on a hand-to-mouth basis, needs special assistance, un- 
doubtedly will get it from the U.S. and perhaps Canada early in the new year. 

Austria, now on famine rations, also is in line for relief help. 

Greece looks to both the U.S. and Britain for food and relief. 

Other areas in Europe, with the possible exception of Poland, are not dan- 
gerously short of food, not so short that productivity of workers is hard hit. 
This is the situation today. Later on, in the late winter and spring, other bad 
Spots may start to show up--after 1946 harvests are eaten and UNRRA food is gone. 




















Announcement of currency rates by the International Monetary Fund should be 
viewed in proper perspective. The parity rates are not to be fixed, immutable. 
Furthermore, the Fund's transactions in these currencies will not start for 
several months. For one thing, quotas have to be collected from member coun- 
tries first and that entails problems. Second, the Fund hasn't assembled yet an 
adequate staff of operating people to handle the complex movement of funds. 
Basically, the bulk of the Fund’s problems are still ahead. 








Argentina, in the new Chilean pact, is forging the most ambitious link yet 
in her chain of trade agreements with nearby countries. 

To Chile will go needed wheat, meat, vegetable oils and the largest credit 
ever granted by one Latin-American country to another. 

To Argentina will go coal, copper, nitrates and apparently a pathway that 
could lead to economic penetration of Chile. 











Using the lever of world shortages of foodstuffs and cementing wartime 
changes in trade patterns, Argentina now has trade agreements with Ecuador, 
Peru, and Brazil, besides Chile. A Bolivian pact is under discussion. Paraguay 
is really already an Argentine colony. But independent Uruguay goes her own way. 

Upshot of this campaign by Argentina is that she has lined up most of the 
raw materials she needs from neighbors. Pacts with Spain, South Africa, and 
India give her access to major sources of iron, coal and jute. 

Need for machinery, equipment and technical assistance from the U.S. for 
the Five-Year Plan for expanding Argentine production and distribution probably 
means that Peron will pay close attention to American policies for a consider- 
able period ahead. Big deals with American firms are in the making. 
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(Text of U.S. State Department’s announcement on 
Dec. 15, 1946, of Ambassador Edwin W. Pauley’s final 
report on industrial conditions in Manchuria.) 


HE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE announced today that 
Ambassador Edwin W. Pauley, United States reparations 


' representative, had submitted to the President his final re- 
' port on industrial conditions in Manchuria, thus completing 
| his Far Eastern mission. He had previously submitted his rec- 
' ommendations as to Japanese reparations, in his survey of 
' conditions in Korea. 


The Manchurian report estimated that industry in that 


' country was directly damaged to the extent of $858,000,000 
' during Soviet occupancy, and that, considering replacement 
' cost and deterioration, “two billion U.S. dollars is considered 
| to be a conservative estimate of the damage.” It continued: 


“The difference in condition of the Manchurian industrial 


' plant between Japanese surrender and the dates the Pauley 
| mission made its survey is appalling. How much of the 
wrecked condition is a direct result of Soviet removals, and 
' how much may be ascribed to pillage, civil war and indirect 
' consequences of the Soviet occupation cannot be accurately 


determined.” 
The direct damage to the major basic industries is sum- 


4 marized in the following table: 


Summary of Damage to Basic Manchurian Industry 


Industry Estimated loss due Estimated per cent 
to removals and reduction in 
damage during productive capacity 
Soviet occupation resulting from 
(In U.S. dollars) Soviet occupation 

201,000,000 71 


141,260,000 
137,160,000 
150,000,000 80 


(51-100) * 


Metal working 

Nonferrous mining 
(coal excepted ) 

Liquid Fuels and 
Lubricants 


10,000,000 75 


11,680,000 65 
23,000,000 50 
14,000,000 50 
38,000,000 75 

7,000,000 30 


Chemicals 


Radio, Telegraph 
and Telephone 


Total 


25,000,000, 
858,100,000 


(20-100) ° 
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* Percentage varies in subcategories. 


Ambassador Pauley noted that “United States policy in 
the postwar Far East was predicated upon the establish- 


- ment of China as a strong, stable, united nation, with a basic 


economic self-sufficiency, so that nation could take its proper 


# part in the development of a peaceful Asiatic economy.” He 


continued: 
“During the years before and after Pearl Harbor, the 


| _ Japanese had created in Manchuria a tremendous industrial 
§ structure which was definitely tributary to the economy of 
} Japan. 


PAULEY REPORT ON MANCHURIA 


U.S. reparations representative describes Soviet seizures 


“Had this structure remained as intact as it was on the 
date of Soviet occupancy, and had China remained peace- 
ful, the Manchurian industrial complex could have 
readily been integrated with China’s growing economy, 
and so greatly accelerated the over-all Chinese industrial 
development. 

“The large capacities in basic industries in Manchuria would 
have made possible a rapid absorption by China of further 
processing equipment removed from Japan as reparations. At 
the same time, this action would have lopped off from Japan 
one of the most important sources of strength in the Japanese 
war potential. It was presumed that China could fill at least 
partially the economic vacuum resulting from the Japanese 
defeat and the consequent imposed reduction of Japan’s pro- 
ductive capacity to a peacetime level.” 

Noting that “U.S. policy is directed toward the establish- 
ment of an economy that will promote a lasting peace in the 
Far East and to prevent the resurgence of Japanese economic 
domination,” Ambassador Pauley stated: 

“U.S. policy has long held that all Japanese assets whether 
situated in Japan proper or in other areas, were subject to 
removal as Allied reparations. Japanese assets in conquered 
areas such as the Philippines, China, including Manchuria 
and Korea, were to be taken from Japanese ownership and 
control and were to be operated for the benefit of the 
countries where the physical assets exist. It was considered 
that this primary step was necessary in order to strengthen 
the economies of the countries which had been victims of 
Japanese aggression and further to keep the facilities operat- 
ing in order to prevent loss of needed production and safe- 
guard the livelihood of the local population.” 

Turning to Soviet occupancy, Ambassador Pauley reported: 

“Soviet forces entered Manchuria on 8 August 1945. Japa- 
nese resistance was confined to Northern Manchuria and 
within a week this ended. Southern Manchuria, which con- 
tained over 80 per cent of Manchurian industry, was taken 
practically unopposed and with little if any damage. There 
was ample opportunity for the orderly occupation of the 
entire area. 

“Upon their arrival, the Soviets began a systematic con- 
fiscation of food and other stockpiles and, in early September. 
started the selective removal of industrial machinery. It is 
apparent that they planned to complete these removals by 
3 December 1945, the date originally set for the withdrawal 
of all Soviet military forces from Manchuria. 

“The term ‘stripping’ as it has been used in the press in 
connection with removals from Manchuria is a misnomer. 
The Soviets did not take everything. They concentrated on 
certain categories of supplies, machinery and equipment. In 
addition to taking stockpiles and certain complete industrial 
installations, the Soviets took by far the larger part of all 
functioning power-generating and transforming equipment, 
electric motors, experimental plants, laboratories and _hos- 
pitals. In machine tools, they took only the newest and best, 
leaving antiquated tools behind. In the old Mukden Arsenal, 
for example, about one third of the tools were taken, while 
in the new arsenal, virtually everything was taken or 
destroyed. 

“Not only were buildings and structures damaged by the 
removal of the equipment, but the taking of some key equip- 
ment, such as generators and pumps from mines resulted in 
the loss of current production, and in irreparable damage to 
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the mines by flooding. The removal of power facilities not 
only halted all current industrial production, but also made 
it impossible to maintain and protect the plants themselves. 

“By far the greatest part of the damage to the Manchurian 
industrial complex occurred during the Soviet occupation and 
was primarily due to Soviet removals of equipment. After the 
Soviet withdrawal, Chinese Communist action resulted in 
further damage to some of the installations.” 

Pauley reported that the Soviet forces also confiscated ap- 
proximately three million U.S. dollars worth of gold bullion 
stocks and over a half billion Manchurian yuan from Man- 
chukuo banks; also circulated nearly ten billion yuan in occu- 
pational currency, almost doubling the total Manchurian note 
issue. 

In conclusion, Ambassador Pauley commented: 

“It is generally agreed that China’s first economic need is 
communications, principally railways, transport and domestic 
shipping. Less than 10,000 miles of railway is in existence in 
all of China exclusive of Manchuria and less than half of that 


is now operable. Manchuria with its abundant natural re- 
sources and industrial plant would have been the logical point 
to begin the rehabilitation of China’s transport. If Manchu- 
rian industry had been left intact it could also have produced 
the steel, machinery and consumer goods so badly needed 
for restoration and for new construction in China. 

“China’s continuing internal strife is a major factor in re- 
tarding her economic recovery. But even this cannot mini- 
mize the powerful setback which the destruction of the Man- 
churian industrial plant has been to Manchuria, to China and 
to the Far Eastern world. 

“Little can be done in the way of rehabilitation in China 
in the areas where fighting is going on or where the threat 
of armed action is present. This, however, should not delay 
the preparation of plans so that, when peaceful conditions 
are resumed and communications restored, a rapid and or- 
derly process of rehabilitation of the plants essential to pri- 
mary needs of the inhabitants can begin. The natural re- 
sources are there.” 





General Assembly’s Resolution To Isolate Spain 


(Text of a resolution approved by the United Nations 
General Assembly’s Political and Security Committee at 
Lake Success, N. Y., on Dec. 9, 1946.) 


HE PEOPLES of the United Nations, at San Francisco, 

Potsdam and London condemned the Franco regime in 
Spain and decided that, as long as that regime remains, 
Spain may not be admitted to the United Nations. 

The General Assembly, in its resolution of 9 February 
1946 recommended that the members of the United Nations 
should act in accordance with the letter and the spirit of the 
declarations of San Francisco and Potsdam. 

The peoples of the United Nations assure the Spanish 
people of their enduring sympathy and of the cordial wel- 
come awaiting them when circumstances enable them to be 
admitted to the United Nations. 

The General Assembly recalls that in May and June, 1946, 
The Security Council conducted an investigation of the 
possible further action to be taken by the United Nations. 
The subcommittee of the Security Council charged with the 
investigation found unanimously: 

“(a) In origin, nature, structure arid general conduct, the 
Franco regime is a Fascist regime patterned on, and estab- 
lished largely as a result of aid received from Hitler’s Nazi 
Germany and Mussolini's Fascist Italy. 

“(b) During the long struggle of the United Nations 
against Hitler and Mussolini, Franco, despite continued 
Allied protests, gave very substantial aid to the enemy 
powers. First, for example, from 1941 to 1945 the Blue 
Infantry Division, the Spanish Legion volunteers and the 
Salvador Air Squadron fought against Soviet Russia on 
the eastern front. Second, in the summer of 1940 Spain 
seized Tangier in breach of international statute, and as 
a result of Spain maintaining a large army in Spanish 


Morocco large numbers of Allied troops were immobilized 
in North Africa. 

“(c) Incontrovertible documentary evidence establishes 
that Franco was a guilty party, with Hitler and Mussolini, in 
the conspiracy to wage war against those countries which 
eventually in the course of the World War became banded 
together as the United Nations. It was part of the conspiracy 
that Franco's full belligerency should be postponed until a 
time to be mutually agreed upon.” 

Convinced that the Franco Fascist Government of Spain, 
which was imposed by force upon the Spanish people with 
the aid of the Axis powers and which gave material assistance 
to the Axis powers in the war, does not represent the Spanish 
people, and by its continued control of Spain is making im- 
possible the participation of the Spanish people with the 
peoples of the United Nations in international affairs; 

Recommends that the Franco Government of Spain be 
debarred from membership in international agencies es- 
tablished by or brought into relationship with the United 
Nations, and from participation in conference or other 
activities which may be arranged by the United Nations or 
by these agencies, until a new and acceptable government 
is formed in Spain. 

The General Assembly further, 

Desiring to secure the participation of all peace-loving 
peoples, including the people of Spain, in the community of 
nations, 

Recommends that if, within a reasonable time, the political 
conditions enumerated above are not realized, the Security 
Council consider the adequate measures to be taken in order 
to remedy the situation and, 

Recommends that all members of the United Nations im- 
mediately recall from Madrid their Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary, accredited there. 





U.N. Subcommittee’s Blueprint for Disarmament 


(Text of proposal on disarmament made by a 20-nation 
subcommittee to the United Nations on Dec. 12, 1946.) 


N PURSUANCE of Article 11 and with a view to strengthening 
I international peace and security in conformity with the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations, the General 
Assembly recognizes the necessity for an early general regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments and armed forces. Accord- 
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ingly, the General Assembly recommends that the Security 
Council give prompt consideration to formulating the prac- 
tical measures, according to their priority, which are essential 
to provide for the general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and forces will be generally observed by all participants 
and not unilaterally by only some of the participants. The 
plans formulated by the Security Council shall be submitted 
by the Secretary-General to the members of the U. N. for rati- 
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fication at a special session of the General Assembly. The 
treaties approved in accordance with Article 26 of the 
Charter shall be submitted to the members for ratification. 

As an essential step towards the urgent objective of elimi- 
nating from national armaments atomic and all other major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction and the early estab- 
lishment of international control of atomic energy and other 
modern scientific discoveries and technical developments to 
insure their use only for peaceful purposes, the General As- 
sembly urges the expeditious fulfilment by the Atomic Energy 
Commission of its terms of reference as set forth in Section 5 
of the General Assembly resolution of Jan. 25, 1946. In order 
to ensure that the general prohibition, regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments are directed towards the major weapons of 
modern warfare and not merely towards the minor weapons, 
the General Assembly recommends that the Security Council 
expedite consideration of the reports which the Atomic 
Energy Commission will make to the Security Council and 
that it facilitate the work of that commission and also that the 
Security Council expedite consideration of a draft convention 
or conventions for the creation of an international system of 
control and inspection, these conventions to include the pro- 
hibition of atomic and all other major weapons adaptable now 
or in the future to mass destruction and the control of atomic 
energy to the extent necessary to assure its use for peaceful 
purposes. 

The General Assembly further recognizes that essential to 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments is the 
provision of practical and effective safeguards by way of in- 
spection and other means to protect complying states against 
the hazards of violations and evasions. Accordingly the Gen- 
eral Assembly recommends to the Security Council that it 
give prompt consideration to the working out of proposals 
to provide such practical and effective safeguards in connec- 
tion with the control of atomic energy and other limitation or 
regulation of armaments. 

To ensure the adoption of measures for the early regula- 


tion and reduction of armaments and armed forces and for 
the prohibition of the use of atomic energy for warlike pur- 
poses and the elimination from national armaments of atomic 
and other major weapons adaptable now or in the future to 
mass destruction, and for the control of atomic energy to the 
extent necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes, 
there shall be established within the framework of the Se- 
curity Council which bears the primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and security, an international system, 
as mentioned at the end of Paragraph 2, operating through 
special organs which organs shall derive their powers and 
status from the convention or conventions under which they 
are established. 

The General Assembly, regarding the problem of security 
as closely connected with that of disarmament, recommends 
the Security Council to accelerate as much as possible the 
placing at its disposal of the armed forces mentioned in 
Article 43 of the Charter. It recommends the members to 
undertake the progressive and balanced withdrawal, taking 
into account of the needs of occupation, of their forces sta- 
tioned in ex-enemy territories, and the withdrawal without 
delay of forces stationed in the territories of members without 
their consent freely and publicly expressed in treaties or 
agreements consistent with the Charter and no contradicting 
international agreements. It further recommends a corre- 
sponding reduction of national armed forces, and a general 
progressive and balanced reduction of these national armed 
forces. 

Nothing herein contained shall alter or limit the resolution 
of the General Assembly passed on Jan. 24, 1946, creating the 
Atomic Energy Commission, or will limit its scope. 

The General Assembly calls upon the members of the 
United Nations to render every possible assistance to the Se- 
curity Council and the Atomic Energy Commission in order to 
promote the establishment and maintenance of international 
peace and collective security with the least diversion for 
armaments of the world’s human and economic resources. 





U. S. Proposals for German and Austrian Treaties - 


(Proposals made by the United States to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in New York regarding peace treaties 
with Germany and Austria and limitation of European 
occupation forces on Dec. 7, 1946.) 


I. PEACE TREATY WITH GERMANY 


Plans for discussion of German question and 
proposed agenda for next meeting. 


I—Special Deputies shall be appointed by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to consider German problems assigned to 
them by the Ministers. 

II—Procedure for considering the views of other states di- 
rectly interested in a German settlement. The special deputies 
shall hear the views of the Belgian, Czechoslovak, Danish, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Polish and Yugoslav Governments 
and of such other governments who may wish to present their 
views. These views shall be heard and considered by the 
deputies prior to any tentative decisions by the Foreign Minis- 
ters. Such hearings shall be preliminary to such subsequent 
consultation with these states as may be determined by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. . 

I1I—The Allied Control Authority shall be asked to submit 
a report to the Council of Foreign Ministers at its next meet- 
ing on the following questions: (a) The form and scope of a 
provisional German government and (b) the establishment of 
central agencies and other problems connected with the 
economic and political future of Germany under quadripartite 
government, 


IV—The treaty with Austria and related matters. 

V—Limitation of European occupation forces. 

VI—The next meeting of the CFM shall be held at... on 
. .. the agenda for that shall include the following: 

(1) Future boundaries of Germany including disposition of 
the Saar. 

(2) Continued demilitarization of Germany—United States 
proposed Four Power Treaty and other measures necessary for 
the economic and military control of Germany. 

(3) Establishment of central agencies and other problems 
connected with the economic and political future of Germany 
under quadripartite government. 

(4) The form and scope of a provisional German govern- 
ment and character of the permanent German government to 
be developed. 

(5) General outline of the peace treaty with Germany. 

(6) The treaty with Austria and related matters. 

(7) Limitation of European occupation forces in so far as 
not settled at present meeting. 

(8) Other agreed items. 


Il. PEACE TREATY WITH AUSTRIA 


I—Special Deputies of the Council of Foreign Ministers shall 
be appointed for Austria. 

II—These Special Deputies shall draft a treaty for Presenta- 
tion to the Foreign Ministers recognizing the independence of 
Austria. When properly applicable this treaty shall follow the 
provisions agreed upon in the Balkan draft peace treaties. In 
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drafting the Austrian treaty consideration shall be given to the 
proposals already submitted by the American and British gov- 
ernments as well as any further proposals which may be sub- 
mitted by other members of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

II1I—The report of these Deputies for Austria shall be consid- 
ered at the next meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
Particular attention shall be given to the problem of German 
assets in Austria in so far as the Special Deputies are unable 
to resolve it. 

IV—Pending conclusion of the treaty recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Austria, the occupation forces of each of the four 
occupying powers shall be limited to a maximum of 10,000 
each. 


Il. LIMITATION OF EUROPEAN 
OCCUPATIONAL FORCES 


The approaching conclusion of treaties with the ex-satellite 
states calls for a consideration of the number and location of 
Allied occupation forces in Europe. 

To further our common objectives of restoring conditions 
of peace, it is proposed that agreed ceilings be placed upon 
the number of Allied occupation troops which may be retained 





in European countries after the conclusion of the treaties with 
the ex-satellite states. 

For study and consideration by the Council the following 
ceilings are suggested for forces as of April 1, 1947, with the 
understanding that such ceilings will in the absence of un- 
foreseen difficulties be reduced by 25 to 33% per cent by 
April 1, 1948. This is subject to such earlier withdrawal from 
Austria, Hungary and Roumania as may be required by the 
Austrian treaty. 

Germany (Allied occupation): United States, 140,000; 
United Kingdom, 140,000; France, 70,000 (approximate 
existing forces not subject to reduction in 1948); Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 200,000. , 

Poland (protection of communication lines): Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 20,000. 

Austria (aid for re-establishment of independence): United 
States, United Kingdom, France and Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, 10,000 each. 

Hungary (protection of communication lines pending 
Austrian treaty): Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 5,000. 

Romania (protection of communication lines pending 
Austrian treaty): Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 5,000. 





Goals of Economic Policy of United States 


(Partial text of address by Willard L. Thorp, U. S. 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, before 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Dec. 10, 1946.) 


f pw MAJOR energies of the United States Government in 
the field of foreign economic policy are directed toward 
the creation of conditions which will encourage a permanent 
expansion in the world economy. It is our firm belief that 
measures to achieve this end can best be undertaken within 
the framework of the United Nations. Consequently we have 
supported the creation of a structure of international economic 
cooperation in the form of a series of specialized agencies 
dealing with various aspects of world economic problems, 
affiliated with the economic and social council. 

The first agency to be established was the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. The United States Government whole- 
heartedly supports the efforts of that organization to improve 
the diets of the peoples of the world so that malnutrition wil] 
be eliminated. Many nations are presently engaged in the 
development of national programs to attain this end. These 
programs are concerned with both the adjustment and ex- 
pansion of agricultural productions and related nutritional 
activities. 

The extremely important problem of international currency 
stabilization will be tackled by the International Monetary 
Fund. It is obvious that so long as foreign exchanges are sub- 
ject to wide variation, and foreign exchange controls interfere 
with the flow of commodities, the expansion of world trade 
will be greatly limited. As long as each country has a separate 
currency, foreign exchange problems will exist. But if the 
International Monetary Fund is successful in achieving its 
purpose, we will get something of an approximation of cur- 
rency stability and free foreign exchange. This is essential to 
a smooth working world economy. 

The reconstruction of the devastated areas and the expan- 
sion of existing capacity will not be possible without a large 
volume of long-term international credits. This need will be 
met in large part by another specialized agency, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which is 
now considering applications for loans from several coun- 
tries. 

The re-establishment of the international market in private 
capital will, also, be of tremendous assistance in world eco- 
nomic development. Our Government is actively at work on 
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a program to improve the conditions for a large flow of pri- 
vate investment abroad by negotiating treaties of friendship, 
commerce and navigation with many governments. They 
determine the basic rights of American nationals, corpora- 
tions, goods and vessels in foreign countries and provide 
essential protection for all legitimate business activities 
abroad. In most respects, they are completely mutual, assur- 
ing the other country the same rights within our boundaries as 
are given by them to the citizens and enterprises of the 
United States in their country. 

Fundamental to the success of all the international eco- 
nomic agencies already established under the ausnices of the 
United Nations is a world trade program and organization 
Some months ago, the United States Government presented to 
the nations of the world a program whereby they might join 
together in lowering the barriers to world trade and abolishing 
discriminatory practices in international economic relations 

This program would eliminate or restrict by international 
agreement the practices which strangled international trade 
during the *30s—excessive ‘tariffs, preferences, quotas, ex- 
change controls, export subsidies, monopolistic cartels and 
combines. 

Representatives of our Government, together with spokes- 
men from 17 other important trading nations, have recently 
concluded in London a meeting of a preparatory committee 
of proposed United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment. Using the American proposals as a basis, the rep- 
resentatives at this meeting made substantial progress in ob- 
taining agreement upon a charter for an International Trade 
Organization. 

Next spring, the Economic and Social Council wil] sponsor 
a second meeting of the preparatory committee with the major 
purposes of negotiating reciprocal reductions in tariffs and 
preferences, and making further progress in planning for the 
International Trade Organization. 

So far as the United States is concerned, these negotiations 
will be carried out under principles and procedures which 
have been in operation for more than 12 years. These will be 
reciprocal trade agreements, in which each country makes 
concessions to the other, with the net result of reducing 
barriers to trade in both directions. 

The list of products on which concessions may be con- 
sidered has already been made public and hearings have 
been announced. At that time, United States citizens and 
groups can present their views as to what concessions should 














be granted to or requested from the other countries involved. 
The evidence and argument presented will be of great value 
in the guidance of the Secretary of State and the President in 
formulating instructions to our negotiators. 

It is hoped that we will emerge from this spring meeting 
with the successful negotiation of a mutually satisfactory 
trade agreement among the nations involved, and a firm 
recommendation by them as to a proposed charter for the 
international trade organization. 

Then . . . the program calls for the convening of a world 
trade conference . . . at which it is hoped all the United 
Nations will be represented. This conference will take the 
final steps for the establishment of the International Trade 
Organization and the approval of its charter. 

This seems like a lot of procedure—but consider what is 
involved. This means that the countries of the world would 
agree on a definite and specific program for the expansion of 
world trade. They would establish a permanent organization 
to deal continuously with the problems involved in increasing 
the flow of goods from one country to another. Instead of dis- 
orderly independent actions by individual countries, inter- 
national co-operation would be the basic principle. This is a 
tremendous step forward in the international economic field. 

Another extremely important aspect of this program is 
the establishment of constructive practical measures to elim- 
inate erratic fluctuations in world trade. I don't need to remind 
such a gathering as this of the disastrous consequences of 
burdensome surpluses and overproduction in basic raw mate- 
rials and agricultural commodities. We are all determined not 
to permit a repetition of the conditions occurring in the early 
30s which tempted farmers to use wheat for fuel, or not even 
to bother to harvest their crops. It is essential, however, that 
programs to alleviate and prevent the ill effects of over- 
production of basic commodities be carefully thought out, 
practical and effective. 

The broad outlines establishing machinery and procedures 
for this purpose have been agreed upon at the London meeting 
of the preparatory committee. The International Trade Organ- 
ization charter provides for the negotiation of international 
commodity agreements by the countries concerned to prevent 
or deal with burdensome surpluses and the attendant wide- 
spread unemployment. 

These agreements will conform to the following principles: 
That during the period of international stabilization opera- 
tions vigorous efforts must be made to solve the basic mal- 
adjustments in supply and demand which gave rise to the 
problem; that operations should be given full publicity; that 
consuming as well as producing countries should be given a 
voice in the determination of stabilization policies. 

. . . It was therefore essential that plans be laid for placing 
the commodity agreements program into effect more quickly. 
Therefore, a committee consisting of representatives of the 
United Nations Secretariat, of the preparatory committee of 
the ITO, and of the FAO, is scheduled to meet in the near 
future to determine the interim procedure under which steps 
which should be taken with respect to any basic agricultural 
commodity where international action is called for. 

The support which the American farmer has given to the 
American program is based in large part upon enlightened 
self-interest just as our people as a whole have learned from 
bitter experience that political isolation is not a practical 
policy in the world of today so the farmer has learned that 
economic isolation is equally impractical. American agri- 
culture produces exportable surpluses of many commodities. 
These surpluses can be disposed of profitably only in a world 
of expanding and unshackled international trade. And in the 
interdependent economy of present-day America, profitable 
international trade in turn stimulates domestic trade, thereby 
increasing the domestic market for agricultural products. 

As consumers, farmers have always had an interest in lower 
trade barriers. Excessive tariffs have frequently resulted in 
excessive prices of manufactured goods. The farmer stands 








to benefit twice from expanded foreign trade—as a producer 
and again as a consumer. 

Important changes in our domestic economy during the 
past decade and especially during the war have greatly 
intensified our dependence on international trade. A sub- 
stantial increase in population has greatly expanded our 
consumption capabilities. Larger, more numerous and more 
productive plants require much greater quantities of raw 
materials of all kinds. Many of these raw materials had to 
be imported even before the war. Due to the serious deple- 
tion of our natural resources during the war, we must now 
import many metals and minerals of which we have been a 
net exporter in the past. Today we must import annually from 
$150,000,000 to $200,000,000 worth of copper alone where- 
as before the war we sometimes exported copper. 

It is thus clear that, although in the past, the emphasis in 
our foreign trade has been on exports; within the near future 
it will probably be increasingly on imports. This is true be- 
cause of our country’s shift from an international debtor to an 
international creditor position, because of the greater and 
greater depletion of our natural resources and because of the 
increasing wants of a growing and prosperous population. 

Farmers have a heavy stake in the success of our economic 
program not only as producers and consumers, but also be- 
cause they, like the vast majority of all Americans, are strong 
believers in private enterprise. The United States is firmly 
dedicated to free, competitive private enterprise as the form 
of organization for both its domestic and its foreign economic 
activities because we believe it to be efficient, dynamic and 
progressive. We hope, and expect, that many other countries 
will continue to agree with us. 

We must recognize, however, that other nations are com- 
mitted to state enterprise in varying degrees. Under the pro- 
posed international trade organization, it will be possible for 


- private enterprise economies, state enterprise economies, and 


various combinations of the two, to exist and prosper side by 
side if they follow the principles of multilateralism and non- 
discrimination, having as their common objective higher levels 
of living and stability in their international economic relations. 
The only alternative to the American program is an ever 
increasing encroachment of state controls upon private trade. 
In a jungle of uncontrolled state trading operations, the United 
States would probably be forced to meet fire with fire and 
adopt state trading techniques to preserve our trade and 
protect our business. 

Political security and international economic co-operation 
are really two sides of the same coin. A nation which is plot- 
ting an aggressive war, or preparing to resist one, must devote 
its economic energies to guns instead of butter. It must con- 
trol, and usually limit, imports to the goods needed to wage 
war; it must use various forms of subsidies to force its exports 
into foreign markets so as to finance those purchases; it must 
build up its war industries regardless of cost; it must dis- 
criminate among suppliers to break up foreign friendships 
which might be used against it. 

When powerful aggressors are at large, fear is dominant 
and trade among nations is a tool of economic warfare. Only 
when fear is laid can countries let their trade develop as it 
should, as economic forces direct, without discrimination or 
undue political control. Only in an atmosphere of peace can 
trade be what it should be, a powerful tool for the promotion 
of material well being in all countries. Prosperous trade 
requires an atmosphere of peace. 

And the opposite proposition is equally true: Peace requires 
prosperous trade. Nations can destroy the very foundations of 
peace by shortsighted and selfish .regulation of their foreign 
trade. A country which so manages its trade policies as to 
bring economic distress to its neighbors, though it has no 
such intent, will suffer the twin rebukes of swift retaliation 
and bitter resentment. Nations which are bitter enemies in 
the market place, instead of friendly rivals, cannot be friends 
at the council table. 
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Allies Believe Japan 
Magnifies Food Needs 


Growing dissatisfaction of the Rus- 
sian people with conditions at home 
played an important part in the shift 
of Soviet diplomacy toward co-op- 
eration with the Western powers. Be- 
cause of the food scarcity and con- 
tinuing shortage of essential goods 
for consumers, reports of discontent 
. are becoming widespread in Russia, 
although they do not appear in the 
newspapers. 


o 0 98 


Recent reports that Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek intends to resign as 
President of Nationalist China are in- 
correct, apparently the result of inac- 
curate translation of his statement. 
Chiang will remain in office as Presi- 
dent until the new Assembly meets, 
probably within six months, to act on 
a Chinese constitution. The chances 
are that he will be re-elected at that 
time and continue in his present polit- 
ical role. 


oo 90 


It is becoming almost certain that 
the Russians are going to make a 
strong fight against the U. S. trustee- 
ship proposals for former Japanese 
islands in the Pacific. Working at the 
lower levels in the U. N., Russian rep- 
resentatives are claiming that, since 
the islands formerly under Japanese 
mandate could not legally be fortified, 
the U.S. should not be allowed to 
fortify them now. 


o oc 98 


There are indications that the Jap- 
anese Government deliberately is un- 
derestimating this year’s rice crop by 
more than 25,000,000 bushels in an 
effort to induce General MacArthur to 
import more food from the U. S. than 
will be needed in the country. The 
United States recently estimated that 
Japan will require 2,450,000 tons of 
food during the coming year, but crop 
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Arab Army in Palestine 
Shuns Soviet Support 


estimates made by occupation experts 
indicate half that amount will be suf- 
ficient in view of the bumper rice 
crop. 
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One of the things causing concern 
in the U.S. State Department now is 
the fact that the pressure of postwar 
problems in the world makes it im- 
possible for the U.S. to set up a co- 
ordinated world policy at the top 
level of diplomacy. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes has, for more than a 
year, devoted most of his time to Eu- 
rope. Japanese policy is handled by 
General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and China policy is under the 
direction of General of the Army 
George C. Marshall. These three prob- 
lems require so much day-to-day at- 
tention that officials in Washington 
are finding it impossible to devote 
needed thought to the rest of the 
world. 
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First choice for Director-General of 
UNESCO actually was Archibald 
MacLeish of the U.S. rather than 
Julian Huxley of Britain, the man who 
got the post. The delegates turned to 
Huxley, voting him a two-year term, 
only after MacLeish flatly refused to 
serve. Huxley was elected instead of 
Francis Biddle, who had the support 
of the U. S. 


Persistent rumors that Arab leaders 
in Palestine may turn to Moscow to 
support their campaign against Jew- 
ish immigration overlook the men 
who run the Arab’s armed forces in 
the country. The Army leaders are as 
anti-Russian as they are anti-British. 
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U.S., Britain Plan Cut 
in Losses on Ruhr Coal 











They even refuse to accept into their 
ranks many members of leftist parties 


within the country. 
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Argentine interests, as part of the 
country’s campaign to speed up im- 
migration, will buy surplus ships in 
the U.S. and send them directly to 
Italy to pick up immigrants bound for 
Buenos Aires. Alberto Dodero, a 
friend of President Juan D. Perén, is 
arranging to buy 15 more ships in 
the U. S. He will be paid $175 per im- 
migrant by the Government, and the 
Government, in turn, will be reim- 
bursed by the new settlers through an 
installment-payment plan. 
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Many Chileans look upon their 
countrys new commercial arrange- 
ments with Argentina as a sell-out to 
Argentina's President Juan D. Perén, 
forced by critical economic and finan- 
cial conditions. They fear that the 
deal, which includes a loan of around 
$200,000,000 as well as arrangements 
for trade and free ports, will make 
Chile an Argentine vassal. 
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The Dutch Marine Corps, dis- 
banded under Nazi occupation of the 
country, has been re-established. 
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Economic unification of the British- 
American zones of Germany is ex- 
pected to boost substantially the price 
of Ruhr coal. So far, Ruhr mines have 
had to sell their coal at $1.50 a ton, 
although it cost $3.10 to produce and 
is worth up to $11 at North Sea ports. 
Since coal is the main German ex 
port, business administration of the 
unified zones probably will put the 
price up to market prices and use 
the proceeds to cover part of Ger- 
many's export deficit. 

































































DR. GALLUP 


eonduets a poll on himself 





George Gallup, expert pollster on gauging the public pulse, says 
that WORLD REPORT is— 


“7g ally Good 


This is what he says: “WORLD REPORT” gets bet- 
“There is more need for a maga- ter and better with each issue. 
zine like WORLD REPORT 
than anything else I can think of 
in this world today and [ say this 
without reservation. 


“The Publishers can rest on their 
laurels, for they have conceived 
and brought into being a maga- 
zine, the importance of which 
“You have the perfect formula, cannot be overestimated.” 


Dr. Gallup evidently expresses 
the views of a great many other 
thinking Americans for more 
than 100,000 world-minded peo- 
ple already have subscribed to 
WORLD REPORT. 


They too evidently think that this 
new magazine is 


“Fantastically Good” 




















UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
WORLD REPORT 
* 


Together these two magazines are now delivering a 
total of more than 375,000 net paid circulation— 


THE CREAM OF NEWS MAGAZINE READERS 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY, VICE PRESIDENT IN,CHARGE OF ADVERTISING, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
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Painting by Frankiin Boggs—‘‘ To Market”’ 


Sheep Finance Uruguay’s U.S. Imports 





ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 





Sey 


CHILE MEXICO 
Santiago Mexico City 
Valparaiso rpmu (it 

CUBA Lima 


ILLING herds of some 20,000,000 sheep and 8,000,000 cattle 
comprise the backbone of Uruguay’s economy. About the 


size of South Dakota, Uruguay consists for the most part of 
rolling, rich grasslands. It is anideal pastorai country, and live- 
stock-raising is by far the most important occupation. Atten- 
tion is now being paid more to development of improved types 
than to increase in number of livestock. 

Dairying has become a significant part of Uruguay’s agri- 
cultural program. During the war the country became self- 
sufficient in certain dairy products and in breadstuffs. 

Uruguayan exports to us expanded about sixfold during the 
war. In 1945 they reached $56,000,000. which was nearly 50 
per cent of the total Uruguayan exports in that year. In 1945 
wesupplied Uruguay withalmost $30,000,000 of machinery and 
other goods, or about 32 per cent of total imports. and in 1946 
they reached a still higher total, probably above $40.000.000. 

Among the 45 National City foreign outposts, Montevideo Branch, 
the only American bank in Uruguay, typifies the unusually complete 
banking facilities at the service of exporters and importers in the South- 
ern Hemisphere and throughout the world. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York e 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing 
“Overseas Banking Service” 


Birtt te VWirldl Wile Lawuking 


ember Federa eposit Insurance Corporatio 
Member Federai Deposit I e Corporation 


Iwenty years ago Quentin 
Deaver began his career to 
become a widely experienced 
Manager in the National] City 
overseas branch system. He 
learned the ropes thoroughls 
in South America and since 
1440 has efficiently supervised 
our Montevideo Branch.tothe 
advantage of Bank clients. 


Every 3 seconds a custo 
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London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo. Place 


PHILIPPINE 15S. 
Manila 
San Juan 
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Panama 


mer is served oversea 
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